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“SAINT AGNES.” 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 


We called her ‘‘Saint Agnes.” It seems, at 
first, extravagant; but this is how ii came about. 

It ‘was the eve before one of the gveat festivals 
of Christendom, and a few of us had met, in our 
dear little village church, to practice for the 
anthems and solos of the next day. Agnes was 
one of our choir. Always dressed simply, on 
this occasion her attire was plainer than ever: 
a dark gown, with a kerchief folded across her 
bosom; “like a nun,’ or a Quakeress,” as some 
one whispered. There was nothing here, you 
see, to enhance her loveliness; on the contrary, 
much, in the eyes of most persons, to detract 
from it. But when she stood up and began to 
sing, from Handel “I know that my Redeemer 
Liveth,” her countenance became so rapt, and, 
as it were, inspired, that she seemed of! more 
than earthly beauty, Then it was that her 
cousin Philip cried, as if unconsciously, ‘She is 
a saint, not Saint Cecilia only, but Saint Agnes, 
for she is purity itself.” 

I did not wonder at his enthusiasm. I had 
heard Jenny Lind, years before, in that solo, 
and then I had thought I should never again 
hear such music. But now it was as if a voice 
sang out of heaven itself.’ We were all thrilled 
and exalted. “Saint Agnes,” we repeated; and 
the name clung to her ever after. 

She had eome to Stillwater, an orphan, at 
fourteen. Ever since, she had lived on the old 
Gallager farm, the finest. property in our part 
of the country. Its gray chimneys and pleasant 
orchards came close up to the outskirts of the 
village. The Gallager fruit, the Gallager stock, 
and the Gallager blood were reckoned among 
the best. Everybody knew the Gallagers and 
respected them. Unele Tom Gallager was the 
friend of all, and his widowed sister, who kept 


house for him, was such a favorite, that nobody ; different. 
Her ; thick, silky curls, and with a broad, ideal-look- 


called her anything but “aunt Judith.” 
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It was when Agnes was about seventeen, the 
very winter after her cousin Phil, aunt Judith’s 
eldest son, had given her the name of “Saint 
Agnes,” that a great blow fell on them all. 
Suddenly Phil disappeared. For awhile there 
was a stirring time at the farm-house, men gal- 
loped hither and thither, solemn old lawyers 
came down to the tavern, and finally Phil’s name 
ceased to be spoken, and, as if by general con- 
sent, he seemed to pass away from everybody’s 
memory. Aunt Judith’s face grew pinched, and 
her cheeks hollow: then she had a long illness; 
and when she recovered at last, it was to go 
about the house the shadow of herself, as still 
as death, and as white almost. 

Tn that illness, Agnes nursed her aunt inde- 
fatigably, and deserved, people said, the name 
of saint’ more than ever: and ever afterward 
her tenderness to the heart-broken mother was 
inexpressible. As years went by, the large, soft. 
gray eyes took on a deeper meaning. Suitors 
came to her; but they sued in vain; and now. 
at five-and-twenty, Agnes was still unmarried. 
“She will never leave her aunt,” said some. 
**She is as cold as an icicle,” said others. But 
most 6f us thought, with aunt Judith herself. 
that Agnes was too saintly for mortal love. 

It was night at the old farm-house. Aunt 
Judith sat knitting, while the huge fire blazed 
merrily: the room looked like that of an old 
baronial hall. Her second son, Kennard, had 
brought home from the c'ty, on a visit to him, 
his friend, Lieut. Macgruder; and they were 
now warming themselves, and chatting with 
their host, after their cold ride. The lieutenant 
looked a handsome man, especially in his uni- 
form, but there was something sinister in his 
expression, some of us thought. Kennard was 
He was tall, with a profusion of 


cheek was still round and rosy, though she had ; ing forehead. He was very pale, and his face, 


seen trouble, ay! and more than most of us. 
Vou. LV —22 


finely cut and dark, wore an anxious expression: 
349 
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he looked like a man wanting in electric power, 
deficient in endurance. But seated at the small 
organ, which-was dimly visible at the further 
end of the room, he would thrill the nerves of 
the coldest by the passion and meaning he in- 
fused into his music. Near him, in his great 
arm-chair, was uncle Tom Gallager, a perfect 
giant in proportions, but looking so genial, so 
entirely to be trusted, that many a, blooming 
girl would have married him, old bachelor 
though he was. 

The door opened and pias camein. Bright 
as the room already was, her presence seemed 
to infuse new light into it. The lieutenant rose 
to be introduced to her... She moved noiselessly 
across the floor, gave, him her hand with un- 
affected welcome, and then gat quietly, down by 
her aunt. Nobody appeared to notice Kennard, 
as, his soul in his face, he followed her every 
movement. But the lieutenant did. 


‘“‘Humph!” he ssid to himself, . ‘Her saint 


ship bas made this poor fool in love with her, 
She’s a beauty, there’s no mistake in that; they 
all idolize her, overrate her, no doubt: a saint! 
bah! we shall see,” 

He watched her, during the whole evening, ; 
furtively; and as he lay down. in, bed, said, as 


the result of his observations, 

‘‘What would I give to stir that.calm soul of 
hers. I will see, before I go,,what can be done.” 

As for Kennard, he tossed, restlessly, on his 
pillow for half the night. He had loved Agnes 
since they were both children, Coming back, 
as he had done that day, after an absence of 
several weeks in the city, he had hoped to see 
some sign of emotion in her; but her welcome, 
kind as it had been, had not been warmer for 
him than for his friend. He;was torn now with 
alternate grief and rage. ‘If any,other comes 
and wins her,” he said, grinding) his, teeth, ‘+I 
will be the death of him.” 

The next morning Kennard and his friend 
went out hunting. A little while. after, a shadow 
darkened the room where Agnes was sitting, 
She looked up. It was the lieutenant. 

“I forgot something,” he said, entering the 
room, cap in hand, ‘‘and it strikes me——” he 
turned as he touched the latch of the opposite 
door, “that Lhave a letter for you.” 

She looked up calmly, and oaly smiled her 
soft, sweet smile as she said, . ; 

“Indeed! A letter for me?” 

“Yes; a gentleman, whom I have seen bnt a : 
few times, hearing that I was. coming to Gallager ; 
farm, begged me to give it to yon when you were } 
alone. He said, tell her that Ross sent it.” $ 
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She started at the name, grew deadly pale, ; 





caught her breath, and then the crimson tide 
rushed over face and neck. He left her trem- 


bling: ¢ \ 
: “Spint Ajués—bah 0 said the liegtenant, 


softly closing the door, “there’s fire there. I 
wonder who Ross is! Queer piece of business. 
Beautiful, though—upon my soul, beautiful! 
And now.I have a talisman, I'll make her talk 
to me, Pil/probe the serene heart of this gentle 
saint. By Jove! I believe I’m half in love with 
her myself.” 

He brought down the letter. She had not yet 
regained her usual quiet; he saw her hand 
shake as she took the letter from him. She 
laid it down. She glanced up at him. It was a 
pitiful, appealing look, that no man ¢ould with- 
stand; and bowing, as if, indeed, to a saint, so 
much. of reverence there seemed in the action, 
he left, her. 

Saint Agnes let the missive lie there till the 
lieutenant was out of s,ght. Then she picked 
it up in a strange, excitement, and flew to her 
room, holding the letter close to her heart. 
Then down she went .on her knees, hid her 
face—it might, be in silent prayer—and after- 
ward read in silence, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes... Had any, one seen her kissing 
the bit of paper, passionately, again and again, 
he would scarcely, have recognized in this bril- 
liant, grateful countenance, the sad, pale girl 
who passed for a saint, because she seemed so 
calm, so cold. ‘ 

That same day poor Kennard was brought 
home ‘frightfully wounded, All the house was 
in commotion. Aunt Judith, white as a cloth, 
followed the helpless, unconseious form up stairs, 
where it was laid upon the bed. Two solemn 
nights. of watching passed; the third day he 
knew them all. Probably,:the doctor said, he 
would never rise from that bed again. The ball 
of the weapon, accidentally discharged, had en- 
tered the spine in such a manner that half of 
the body was paralyzed. Yet he might live for 
years. Poor aunt Judith! for the second time 
in her life the roses fied her cheeks, and care 
and sorrow made furrows over her pleasant, old 
face. Saint Agnes waited upon the sufferer. His 
eyes followed her every motion. She bad known 
for along time that he loved her, but the know- 
ledge was doubly painful now. 

Come here, Agnes,” he said one day, in bis 
low, pitiful voice, She came to him. 

“Am I never to,get.up?” he asked. 

The tears, gathered in her eyes, but she was , 
silent, She could not even say, ‘* We hope.” 

“Well,” he turned his) eyes away wearily, 
“T must ivarn to bear it. But, great heaven! 


j 
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Agnes, I have lost—oh, my God! ‘I have lost; woman. T can’t think ‘she ain’t got no heart. 
you!” ; It ain’t that—she lives, somehow, in another 
She tried to speak. atmosphere. She’s jest happy by herself, readin’ 
“Don’t, Agnes—let me say my.say. TI love} and writin’. I used to think she wasn’t long for 
you, I worship you. Oh! light of my life! love } earth; but she’s healthy enough, pale as she is. 
of my’soul! saint! angel! let me tell you, or my } I do wish she could love some good, kind man, 
heart will burst. See, I have lifein my hands—} indeed'I do. ’Taint right for one to live so 
put yours in them.” She obeyed mechanically. } lonely like.” 
He'drew her down—iower, lower, yet lower, so In which sentiment the lieutenant quite 
that she almost touched his lips. Then sud-} agreed with her, and on the first opportunity 
denly she resisted; ‘her cheeks flushed pain-; talked love to Agnes; told her he could support 
fully; the beating of her heart could almost be; her handsomely; that his father was a rich man; 
seen. Slowly, and with a look of agony, he let; that he was sure of promotion; to all of which 
her go; a strange gray shadow settled over his} Agnes listened, and then replied in such a way 
face—all hope, all: joy, all life seemed fading } that he never asked her again, though she spared 
out. Agnes wept bitterly. his pride. 
“If death had only come—anything, anything }' One night, while Saint Agnes, looking like a 
but this,” he moaned. ' pure white lily, so sale and drooping, read softly 
‘Cousin Kennard,” she was kneeling by ‘his; to Kennard, whose face was growing more pa- 
pillow now: Her beautiful eyes, and the crown ; tient, uncle Tom Gallager came in below stairs. 
of golden hair were all he could see; tears; Aunt Judith was making biscuit for supper. 
streamed down her pallid cheeks; her voice was ; There was a strange look in the rough, rugged 
very sad, “‘don’t' send me away; you are very } face, a nervous, suppressed glance, which the 
dear to me, though not, not——” She could; lieutenant noticed. Dick was going away on 
not speak for the choking sobs. the morrow. Though he did not consider Agnes 
“I understand you, Agnes—I am ‘a broken, } a saint, he had more respect for her than he had 
ruined man. What right have I to make any $ ever felt for any other woman. 
demands upon your fresh, young life? Yet, ‘Judith, I met a stranger down at Saggeth’s,” 
though I thought you so saintly, as far above } said Tom, rubbing the cat’s fur with his foot as 
me as the angels of heaven are, I had,” his} gently as another might with his hand. “His 
voice broke, “a little hope. Oh, Agnes! I’could } name is Ross, and he wants to take board here 
thank the hand that would snap the brittle; for a week or two. He’s a right proper man.” 
thread of this miserable life.”’ Dick had started at sound of the name. - Now 
**Hush! cousin Kennard.” She had regained } he was all attention. 
her feet; then, after a moment's pause, she bent} ‘Pray what does he want to come here for?” 
over and kissed him. asked aunt Judith, half fretfully. We've sick- 
“Oh, Agnes!” he said, with a look that she; ness here.” 
néver forgot, “it is mockery now.” “I think -he used to know poor Ken; and as 
“You must let me tell you, cousin, that if this} he’s traveled a good deal in furren parts, why 
dreadful thing had never happened, it would} he can amuse the lad.” 
have been all the same. You should have been ‘Let him come,” said aunt Judith, resignedly, 
dear to me as you are—I would have loved you } «there’s room now;” and she wiped a tear away 
asasister. In any other way I could not.” hastily. *‘ Anybody that knew poor Ken.” 
“Oh, Agnes!” he cried, with a look of unut- “I think he’s coming now,” said rough Tom, 
terable love, ‘Saint Agnes!” going to thé window, ‘for I took the liberty of 
“Don’t call me that,” cried the girl, holding } inviting him.” 
her hands out in # pitiful way, “don’t!” “Took the liberty, Tom, in ‘your own house! 
“Well, yes,” said aunt Judith, some time } Well, I must say, you're the best and kindest 
after, busy over some household work that must ; brother. If it hadn’t been for you, what would 
be done; (she was talking with the lieutenant,)} my poor boy have done? Had to go to a hos- 
“Agnes has had offers enough, dear knows. All} pital likely, and as for me——” 
the young men, and some of the old ones, here- ‘«‘He’s coming in, Judith;” and Tom looked 
about, have been in love with her. She’s had} scared, as at that moment Saint Agnes appeared 
splendid éhances—but her mind don’t seem to} at the foot of the stairs leading into the room, a 
run that way, She’s devoted to her home; been } delicate china-dish in her hand. Dick stood up 
s0 ever sence I had that dredful spell of sick- i looking at her; aunt Judith had turned from the 
ness—only sixteen, too, and nursed me like a; table, and was wiping her hands on a snow- 
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white towel, when the door. opened, and a At this the lieutenant stole up stairs, 
bearded man, with brown eyes, stepped in.} ‘We were right to call her Saint Agnes,” 
Agnes, stood for one moment as if paralyzed; 3 said aunt Judith, tenderly. 
the dainty dish fell at, her feet in fragments. “¥es! She is Saint Agnes more than ever,” 
At one bound she was in the arms of the { was the response, “She has been my guardiaa 
stranger, clasped close, and sobbing for joy on ; saint, she has brought me back to the old home- 
his shoulder, A moment after, before anybody ; nest to be a good son to,you.” 
had spoken, she threw her beautiful head back, «The Lord has given me another child,” said 
and cried, aunt Judith, tearfully. “You knew that poor 
“Ob, Phil! dear Phil!” when warning. sound ; Ken——” 
and motion were both given. But the mother’s “Yes, 1 knew,” hurriedly. ‘*Where is he?” 
soul was quick to hear, “Tn your old room.” 
“Phil!” she said, coming forward with a: Phil hurried up there. 
strange, uncertain step. ‘Oh, no! it can’t be ‘Bless us, Tom, did you see Kennard’s look 
him; but the name—the dear name of my boy.”’ $ in him just then?” she said. ‘But, dear Lord! 
The stranger put Agnes gently aside. ; I never thought; the poor boy knows nothing 
*sMother,” he said, bis arms outheld; and in $ of it—it may kill him;” and she followed her 
another instant that wet, homely, motherly face, ; son up stairs. The lieutenant had prepared the 
that good, suffering face lay upon his bosom. ; invalid, however; and the mother, and Tom, 
They thought she had fainted with the joy; but; and Agnes, stopped at the door, for Kennard 
no, she had only lost her strength. She soon } was talking in a low voice. 
found it again, and was weeping blessed tears “Yes, Phil,” he was saying, *‘this accident is 
against the warm, beating heart of the son she; your salvation. If you had come and claimed 
had deemed lost to her. her before, and I had known that she loved 
‘‘He’s got good news for ye, too,” said Tom, you, had loved you so long—she whom I have 
who was busily wiping his spectacles, though ; worshiped for years, I would have taken your 
he had no intention of putting them on, life, Phil, for I had:sworn it. But—but heaven 
“Yes, mother, I haye redeemed myself,” he; hag ordered otherwise—it is right, all right. 
said, proudly. ‘Every dollar of that money I Welcome home, Phil, welcome.” He fell back 
have paid back. When I went away I was des- ; exhausted, and when his mother reached him 
perate, Twice I tried to kill myself; but this he had fainted. 
dear face,” and he turned to Agnes, “stood; When he knew Phil's story; however, Agnes 
always between me and guilt, She was my {was more saintly than ever in his eyes—in the 
pure, little love even then; and she never forgot } eyes of them all. Kennard lived many years, 
me, or looked down upon me. Her letters, her { and Agnes tended him with « sisterly affection— 
affection have made me what I am. We have } he died in her arms. 
met more than once, or twice, or thrice; but I}. To this day, though years have passed, she is 
could not make myself known to you till I felt { called by all who know her (and all who do 
that my honor was redeemed,” know love her) ‘Our Saint AGNEs.” 





THE DEAD LOVE! 


BY MBS. M. N. MAYFIELD. 


Dean! dead! cold he lies! Never may it be linked again, 
Sealed for ay the beautiful eyes. Now Love is gone. 
Never more kisses tender rain; 
Never more pleasure, never pain— Bary it deep, far out of sight; 
Love is dead! Shroud all the place in oblivious aight; 
Never there the voice of regret, 
ae colt Renee Nor rain of tears the grave-sod wet 
‘ates of mine can warm him never; Where Love is dena! 
Heart to hear! ne'er beat again; 
Belt T ae rye rye _— Dead! But may not the dead arise? 
Speed to the grave where this dead love lies; 
Lost and gone! Farewell, sweet-heart_. Wait, hope for the angel to lift the stune, 
Mine no more wherever thou art. ‘When purer, perfect, all thy own, 
The band dissolves that bound ur twain— Love shail arise! 








THE CROOKED 


BY FRANK 


I went up the steps of the comfortable hotel, 
where [ like taking my ease of a winter, being 
what dear Mr. Paggotty pleasantly called a 
“bachelor,” and, therefore, fond of enjoying 
my liberty to the fullest extent, and so per- 
sisting in choosing the aforesaid place as my 
hybernal roost, in spite of all my oyer proper 
friends pronouncing it a ‘‘fast” place, and 
assuring me that I ought to live somewhere 
else—‘ really now,” 

I suppose I ought. I suppose it would be 
right to immure myself in a quiet family, (I 
wonder if my religious example would be con- 
sidered an equivalent for my keep!) or, per- 
haps, I ought to search for a moral and Christian 
boarding-house, and be regulated and talked 
over by the old tabbies who seek shelter there; 
but, really, I prefer being improper to being un- 
comfortable—I may as well be honest. 

I think I may take this opportunity to thank 
my friends in general for appearing so inte- 
rested in my bebalf; and having done that, 
won’t some philanthropist, who likes to write 
letters, send moving addresses to the whole lot 
of them, and ask them to grant me a little 
wholesome neglect. 

I am sure, if you could only see the rooms, you 
would pardon me at once, and own that nothing 
quite Puritanical ever was so pleasant; and if 
you could make one at little suppers that occa- 
sionally are gotten up here, say after the Duchess, 
or Barbe Bleue, (let’s drink bewitching Irma’s 
health, this minute,) you would forget all your 
scruples—at least till the next morning. 

But where was I? Oh! going up the steps! 
Into the office I passed; my key was not there— 
the chamber-maid had it. On the stairs I met 
that important functionary—Jim, the fireman, 
had the key. So, with a pleasant disregard to 
appearances, I stood still and shouted for Jim 
at the top of my lungs—and as I am not con- 
sumptive, I soon brought Jim, and a score of 
people besides; but I did not want them, so they 
went away. A 

There stood Jim on one leg—he never uses 
both to rest on at once, and his dress was more 
hopeless, his hair more like spikes than usual, 
and altogether looking even more absorbed and 
forgetful than common, 

“Is it the kay?” he asked, innocently, in 


MAN IN GREEN. 
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reply tomy demand, ‘Thin the chamber-maid 
has it.” , 

“She gave it to you,” said I, with determina- 
tion, 

“Did she now?” questioned Jim, and looked 
as if he were going off into metaphysics. 

“Yes. You must have it.” 

Jim dropped two coal-scuttles, and began 
searching in his pockets, and he seemed to be 
all pockets from head to foot. I certainly never 
saw anything human turn so many inside out, 
and in such mysterious places; but though there 
appeared to be a little of everything therein, my 
key was not among the contents. 

“‘Now who did I give it to?” demanded Jim, 
looking at me in an injured way,.as if it was all 
my fault that he was put to se much trouble, 
Then a bright thought sent a smile over his odd, 
crooked face. ‘Shure, I left it in the door,” 
said he. 

“A pretty thing to do,” cried I, wrathfully. 
‘Don’t you try that again! I don’t choose to 
find half my traps gone some fine day.” 

«That’s thrue, ye wouldn’t,” said Jim, medi- 
tatively, with bis head on one side, so exactly 
like a wise blue-jay, that I passed on quiekly, in 
order to preserve my dignity, which gets shaky 
very easily. 

Sure enough, when I got in and looked abont, 
an overcoat and a pair of boots were gone; but 
the overcoat was one a friend had left a few 
days back; and the boots always pinched me 
more severely than the recollection of my sins, 
so I concluded that matters, might hevye been 
worse. 

Up came Jim; and I to blow, of course, and 
Jim to do grief and remorse in his most touch- 
ing manner. Finally, he dove into the hed- 
room, and out of the recesses of a closet he 
fished the coat, and out of some other impass- 
able place he drew the boots; and when he 
found them, I felt less like forgiving him than 
ever, because I should have to do penance by 
wearing the instruments of torture, 

Then I remembered that it was near the end 
of the month, and my story had to be written; 
and while I was mentally vituperating the boots, 
and Jim was chuckling, straightway this incon- 
sequent mind of mine went back—oh! so many 
years.’ I was a school-boy, and a ae Ha one, 
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and a person came one day to visit our tyrant, 
the teacher, and delivered an address on the 
enormities of novel-reading, and the abomin- 
able characters of novel-writers if-general. 

In support of his theory, he related an inci- 
dent of some man who went once to visit Fenni- 
more Cooper, and found him in his garden, 
listening to the conversation of his Hibernian 
gardener, and noting it down to be used ina 
book. Now the man who told us poorwretched 
prisoners that, instanced it as a specimen of the 
folly and degradation of ‘scribblérs of fiction— 
the wisdom -of ‘thoroughly commonplace people 
is always exhilarating. 

So I thought that since, in spite of that warn- 
ing given me in my callow years, I had actually 
become one of that improper band of scribblers, 
I might as well follow in my humble way the 
example of the illustrious novelist, and as my 
owWn' ideas were few and far between this morn- 
ing, see what Jim’s cranium could offer. 

“Jim,” said I, gravely, “I shan’t complain of 
your carelessuess on one condition—that you 
tell me a’ story.” 

_ “Story? ‘Lord bless me, gir, I never had a 
story to tell,” cried he; so nearly in the words 
of the needy knife-grinder that I had to smile. 

“No matter, Jim, you’ve got it to do.” 

“Share, if it was me grandfeyther now, he’d 
spin ’em to ye by the yard.” 

“But he’s not here.” 

“Dead these ten years—the heavens be bis : 
bed. “But there was Phaylim, me brother, he } 
know’d the story, too, av ye could ax him gi 

«But he’s not here either.” 

“He's dead, too. I’m the only wan of me 
brothers that’s left at all.” 

“But what was it happened to your grand- 
father, Jim?” 


“Well, ye see, sir, he was as dacent a man as ; 


ye'd find from Galway to Cork; and barrin’ he 
liked his dhrop of liquor, like the most of us, 
Saint Patherick himself wasn’t more to be de- 
pinded on.” 

“I suppose you inherited that quality, Jim,” 
said I, glancing at the door. 

“Oh! it’s yerself likes yer little joke, sir,” 
said Jim. ‘But the kay was on the outside—so 
where was the harrum? A body would think ; 
ye'd left it there to have it convanient when ye } 
wanted to come out.” 

The reasoning was very Trish and ingenious, 
at all events, so I let it go. 

“But about your grandfather, Jim?” 

“Yis, sir, as datent a man as ye’d see in six 


f was Judy, his first wife, did that wid a slipper, 
fur she’d been a lady’s maid in a high family, 
and had caught their ways,. But she wasn’t me 
grandmother, at’ all; beKase tliem same slippers 
was the death of her jist afther me father was 
born; wearin’ them out in all weathers, instead 
of clogs, like a dacent woman, And me father, 

wid a face that ye could have put in a pint cup, 

not that I seed him so, for he lived and growed 
finely, along wid his aunt’s bringin’ him up wid 
the calf that she had that spring, and the dis~ 

} trainers took, bad-cess to them, and the spotted 

’ cow along wid it,” 

“Bat about your grandfsiier, Jim?” 
“That’s what I’m tellin’ yer honor. He was 
bald as a young birred all along of Judy’s slip- 
per, and the ways she had out of the high 
family.” 

“But what happened to him? that’s what I 
want to know.” 

“¢’Deéed, then, if I was to tell the power of 
stories he had, it ud fill that great pile of paper 
there on the table.” 

‘IT only want the one you were thinking of at 
first—the one Phélim could tell, if he wasn’t 
among the angels.” 

“Shure I hope so,” said Jim, piously; ‘but 
he was always a restless bye that ye couldn't 
kape in ony ‘place long,” 

“But the story, Jim?” 

‘Is it the wan about me grandfeyther’s meetin’ 
‘ the crooked man in green, 1 wonder?” 

“That's the very one, Jim. Now go ahead.” 
«Well, ye see he’d bin over to Kilmakillock 
that day, and they’d had a bit of a fair; and 
‘what wid meetin’ ould frinds, and maybe a 

¢shindy now and then, though the ould man was 

; as dacent and sober as iver trod, not being ould 

tat all, at all, at the time, ye percave, since it 

was befoore Judy caught hier cold along wid the 

i slippers.” Where was I thin? Bad cess to it for 

r tongue, anyway, I was niver wan for making 
stories.” 

“Your grandfather was going home from the 
fair, Jim.” 

“So he was. .Oh! it’s yer honor has the 
memory! It's on’y yesterday I was,sayin’ to—” 

“Yes, Jim, I heard you, and I gave you a 

; quarter for your good opinieg, Now get on, or 
’ get your grandfather on.’ 

; “That's how it was axactly. .. He was a goin’ 

$ home all by himself, mabby whistlin’ a bit of a 

i tobune, for it was a_mortial lonesome road, up 

S over the hills, and nobody for, company like. 

’ There was two or three of the byes as started 





fine Sundays, on’y he was bald as 9 young } wid him, but they hadn't so far. to go; so by 
birred; but I’ve heerd him say he thought it'the time he got along to what was called Peter 
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Byrne’s bog, he was all alone, barrin’ the bit of 
a‘tchune he was whistlin’ jist for a divarsion. 

Peter's bog was the dreariest ould corner 
in three counties; but.me grandfeyther was that 
tired by thin, that he ‘couldn't stop to think 
how he allays bated the place, and niver passed 
widoutsome'sortof bad luck; for by the same 
token he lamed his gray mare there  on’y the 
week before. ‘So he set him down’ on a ° ig 
rock convanient, and took his dudeen out av 
his pocket, and fell to smoking as ’asy'as yer 
honor is doin’ this blissed minute. 

“He never knowed how long he sat there, 
and he thought maybe he’d nodded a bit; but 
jist then he heard a sort of nise, like as some- 
body wheezed a little wid.a bad cold, and he 
looked up, and there stood a crooked little man, 
wid-a bit of a knotty club in his hand. 

++« Heyday!” sez he. 

«And my grandfeyther not wishin’ to be out- 
done in manners, 

«e*Heyday,” sez ‘he, back agin, as: boold as 
brass; ‘or night, I’m thinkin’, it is nearer.’ 

“¢Day or night,’ sez the crooked man, hitting 
the big rock wid his slip of a club, ‘what are 
ye sittin’ on my doorestip for widout so much 
as by yer lave?’ 


*««I'd be sorry to do that same by annybody,’ 
sez my grandfeyther; ‘hut divil a doore or step, 
ayther, do I know of. widin'a good mile.’ 


«Git out!’ sez the crooked man. ‘‘Ye’ve bin 
drinkin’ agin, and yer eyes is) no ‘better than 
goggles;’ and he hit the rock, and jigged about, 
and acted as if he was tryin’ to work himsel up 
into a fine passion about nothing. 

“That was coombin’. me grandfeyther’s hair 
the wrong way; as ye might suppose, and he 
jist spoke up, sez he, 

“+Onyway, ye didn’t pay for the liquor, I’ll 
make so bold as to remoind ye;-and mebby ye’d 
have the kindness! to bea little more careful wid 
that slip of a club, which is big for yer size, 
ony how.’ 

“For me grandfeyther had a way of being 
very polite whin he was mad; maybe ye'd no- 
tice it in mysel, sometimes, whin the folks calls 
me all at wanst, and all calls acroost. I’m very 
loike me grandfeyther—they used to be sayin’ 
he inherited it from me. 

“*Onyway,:ye didn’t pay for the liquor,’ sez 
me grandfeyther; ‘and av ye wish for the roight 
to remarrak upon me céndition, ye’d have fo ask 
me to drink on your own Coerenty to have the 
privilege.’ 

‘«tMebby I might,’ sez the little mans: ‘but 
ye haven’t the head to stand what I’d give you.’ 

“«QOh! do you be thinkin’ I can’t drink twinty 








like you blind, and never feel it,’ sez me grand- 
feyther: | «Why, ye undersized, littlhk-—’ 

** ¢ Asy, asy !’ sez the crooked man; ‘we nadent 
remarrak on ach other’s payculiarities.” 

*+Faix, ye’re right, and it wasn’t manners; 
so lax’ yer pardon,’ sez me grandfeyther. “But 
ye must admit ye lost yer own temper first.” 

“ +So I did,’ sez thecrooked man; ‘but ye see 
it’s enough to roile a body to see strangers sittin’ 
on his doorestip at this hour.’ 

***Devil a doorestip can I see,’ muttered me 
grandfeyther; ‘the little camel back ‘ll per- 
shuade me I’m dbrunk nixt.’ 

“Thin the crooked man giv anoder swape wid 
his club, but jist resthrained himsel, and sez, 

“Perhaps ye’d walk in wid me and take the 
full of a thimble, and the laste taste of a dudeen, 
for it’s cowld discoorsin’ in the night air.’ 

“+ Paix, I will, and thank ye koindly,’ sez me 
grandfeyther. Then he remimbered what Judy 
towld him ‘about bein’ home afoore dark; and 
he muttered to himsel loike, ‘The crayture 
couldn’t be no madder av I waited till day- 
break.’ 

“¢¥Ye’re roight there, thin,’ sez the crooked 
man, wid a laugh. ‘It’s Judy ye mane?’ 

«<Tt is,’ sez me grandfeyther; ‘but I niver 
knew as ‘ye was acquaintances wid her.’ 

«+I know ’em all,’ sez the crooked man, ‘from 
Kilmakillock to Garrylough Bay, from the ould 
lord down, and I’ve great succiss among the 
Gay males.’ 

***Indade, thin, I wouldn’t have suspicted it,’ 
sez me grandfeyther. 

«<+Come in,’ sez the crooked'man; and he hit 
the stun a wallop, and me grandfeyther skip- 
ped up into 'the air wid surprise; and the stun 
jist opened, and there was a beautiful marble 
stairway, all lighted, ladin’ down, down, Thin 
he remimbered to be froightened, and to consatée 
he'd fallen in wid the people in green; but it 
was too late, fur the crooked man give hima 
push wid his club, and the nixt he knew, he was 
half-way down the stairs, and heerd the big stun 
roll back with a bang. 

“Me grandfeyther said he thought they’d 
niver be done goin’ down them stairs, and they 
was so steep and:windin’, that it seemed as if 
they’d lost their own way intirely, and couldn’t 
make up their minds whero to stop. 

“Somehow, afther the first. stroke like, he 
eouldn’t remimber to be frightened, fur the 
crooked man. was jisting and laughin’ like mad, 
and tellin’ him to kage his courage up, fur he'd 
smell the potheen and a hot supper in a minit. 

“Sure enough, ‘pratty soon they come to a 
couple of big doores, all barred with irrun, and 
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the crooked man hit:’em a lick wid his club, 
and open they flew; and there wuz two little 
dwarfs a holdin’ big terches, and bowin’ down 
to the ground; and me grandfeyther seed they 
wuz in a tremengus corridore all blazin’ wid 
lamps, and. the floore all as wan wid a mass of 
diminds, 

“Then ‘there was more racket, and more big 
doores opened; and there was a splindid room, 
wid the greatest power of goold furnitare iver 
seen, and people dancin’ like mad to the most 
beauchiful music; and furder on another room, 
wid a great table covered wid lashins of atin’ 
end drinkin’ jist groanin’ to be tuk, 

“Thin the music stopped, and the small folks 
begun o prosthratin’ themselves afoore the 
crooked man, and me grandfeyther ‘a lookin‘ 
at him seed that his whole dress was changed, 
and he jist blazin’ wid jewels down to the very 
hales of his slippers, and a goold crown on his 
head, so thick wid diminds ye couldn’t set a pin 
betwixt them. 

Thin me grandfeyther begun to feel ashamed 
uv his moody boots; but the crooked man, sez he, 

*Don’t be east down, MeGuire,’ he 'sez, asy 
loike, jist as the Imperor of France might to 
yoursilf av ye stipped in unbeknownst and 
found the whole coort assembled. ‘Don’t be 
east down,’ sez he, ‘we'll do a twilight fur yez 
in a pig’s squeak.’ 

«Thin he jist touched me grandfeyther wid his 
club, that turned into a great goold spectre wid 
firey jewels in the top, and me grandfeyther 
seed that himself was as foine as the rist,; and 
that made him asier in his mind, as ye might 
consate. 

“But he began to wonder a little about his 
sowl, and what the praste wad say; but the 
crooked man jist lid him up to the table, and 
what wid the liquids and the solids he poored 
down his throat, me grandfeyther used to say 
that the Pope, his blissed silf, wadn’t have 
knowed had he a sowl at all. 

“Thin the masic struck up agin, and me 
grandfeyther’s hales wadn’t kape still, and 
there he was a dancin’ a jig like mad, and 
the small folks laughin’ fur dear life. When 
he begun to feel his temper gittin’ up at think- 
ing they was makin’ a bit of a game wid him, 
the crooked man towld him it was jist admira- 
tion, and he sez, 

‘*Faix, I niver seed onybody shake a fut like 
yoursilf! Come along and be inthroduced to 
the quane, and she’ll dance a jig wid ye wid all 
the pleasure in life, far there’s not wan among 
us can howld a candle to her at that.’ 

“And sure enough, they wint into anoder 





room all wan wid the others fur splinder, and 
much more; and there was a eraythure more 
beauchiful than all the rist, and the crooked’ 
man named her as his wife. 

“+It'a Misther McGuire, me dear,’ sez he, asy 
loike as ony Christian -eould speak. ‘Mebby 
ye’ve heerd me mintion him, fur I’ve often 
wished fur the pleasure of his acquaintance ?’ 

“<I have,’ sez the quane, ‘and I’m glad to 
make his axtinguished acquaintance. How are 
yes Misthér McGuire?’ 

“«Pratty well, I thank ye, me lady,’ sez me 
grandfeyther. ‘How’s all the family?’ 

“Thin the quane laughed, and held out her 
little fut; and what the divil to do me grand- 
feyther didn’t know, but tuk it fur, mebby, their 
way of shakin’ hands; so he shuk it, and the 
quane and the crooked man. laughed till it 
seemed fits they’d be dhriving themsilves into. 

‘Thin they had moore punch betwixt thim in 
goolden cups; and me grandfeyther said the nixt 
thing he knew he was dancin’ wid her majesties 
like mad, and a cryin’ horoo fit to burst a blood- 
vessel. 

*Indade, I couldn’t begin to tell you all the 
thricks and games they played, fur it was Phay- 
lim remimbered the story best; but the long and 
the short of it was, that me grandfeyther ate 
and dbrank till he said the rooms was three 
times as big as at first, and the folks was six to 
wan what they had bin in the commincement. 

“As fur the quane, she got so tinder that me 
grandfeyther was quite upsot, as yer honor can 
consave what the sitiation wad be to a sus- 
ciptible man. Finally, whither it was the puach 
she dhrank, or a free and asy way she bad for 
common, she jist flinged her two arrums about 
his neck right in the prisince. 

** And how the crooked man raved. from havin’ 
bin as swate asa suckin’ lamb. He called me 
grandfeyther a desateful Lutherian, and all the 
bad names ye could think of in a week of Sun- 
days. But the quane jist stood up for him, and 
it turned out that she was the rale kaper of the 
establishmint, and had tuk the crooked man up 
from nothin’; as she towld him, and married 
him in a moment.of inadvertence, as ladies will; 
and she and the crooked man pitched into each 
other dreadful, and shure they couldn’t have 
givé betther proof that their marriage was all 
rigler. 

‘*At last the crooked man flung away from 
her wid a curse that wud chill your blood, and 
sez to me grandfeyther, 

***We'll throw the dice for her, and av ye 
win, yell take her, and I'll be off to Amiriky, 
where there's a colony of us; and av not, ye’ll 
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stay here for stairclaner till ye rub the marble 
as thin as glass.’ 

“So they throwed six times, and) me grand- 
feyther had doublits ivery wance; and the 
crooked man got so mad that he wint back uv 
his word. 

«*«Av ye can carry her to the top of the stairs 
widout stoppin’ to brathe,’ sez he, ‘ye’ll have 
her,’ 

“* Asy enough,’ sez me grandfeyther, for she 
looked. as light as a feather; and be grabbed her 
up, niver thinkin’ of Judy, and mebby a thrial 
for bigamy—not to mintion the slippers, which 
was worst. ' f 

«Jist as he tuk her in his arrums, she give # 
screech that a’most. made him lit her dhrop wid 
a bang. 

“Och, murther!’ sez she, ‘the dirty little 
humpback has stole me mamelet.’ 

«‘Niver mind,’ sez me grandfeyther, not per- 
cayin’ rightly what the faxture might be she 
spoke of, 

‘He started for the stairs, the whole crowd 
horooing like wild, the crooked man the loudest; 
and the quane began to grow as heavy as lead, 
and when me grandfeyther kotched sight of her 
face, she had tchurned into the ugliest ould 
woman iver seen, wid a smell of bad whisky 
that was overpowerin’. 

“He tried to dhrop her, but it was no use, 
she hung.on, and she kicked him, and the little 
folks pranced about and thried to trip him up; 


and there was the crooked man laffin’ to split § 





grandfeyther made out that the quane had lost 
all her power, and niver wud be onything agin 
bat a wrinkled ould crayture wid a smell to 
her. 

“But he couldn’t git out of the schrape, and 
up the stairs he toiled, and they was so slip- 
pery, and so much steeper than whin be came 
down that he couldn’t kape his feet. Ivery time 
he fell, the little folks laughed, and the otild 
woman screeched like a black cat, and dug her 
nails intil him to that ixtint that she was worse 
nor & bilious colic. 

“Thin there was an awful crash, and the 
lights wint out, and they all’ screeclied bloody 
murther; and me grandfeyther was sinsible he 
was fallin’, and couldn’t stop himsilf, and at 
last. he came down wid a bang on somethin’ 
harrud, that knocked the breath out of him 
intirely. 

‘“‘When he came to himsilf, there he was on 
the big stun, wid Judy a batin’ him over the 
head with both slippers, and him a huggin’ 
ould Bestsey Maloney like mad, as had come out 
wid Judy in search of him. 

“Judy wadn’t belave the sthory he towld at 
all, and me grandfeyther niver could find the 
way under the stun to the stairs; but he said, 
onyhow, he’d niver forgit the atin’ and drinkin’ 


‘ he had that night, no matter what came. 


** And Judy, she wint up to glory at last, and 
me grandfeyther burned the slippers; but ould 
Bestsey Maloney, she niver give him ony peace, 
tellin’ a power of bad sthories agin him, till he 


his ugly sides, and wavin’ the mamelet; and me { jist lift the neighborhood in disgoost.” 
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Tue bright years come and go, 
I welcome them with a will; 

The Summer's sun, the Autumn's glow, 
And the Winters, cold and chill. 


Rain, rain, rain! 
From a dun and leaden sky; 

But the dreams of youth are mine again, 
They live in memory! 


Out over the harbor bar, 

When the morning breaks in the East, 
I see the gleam of a silver star, 

After the rain has ceased! 


On the wave-washed stones at sea, 
Where the damp sands look so gray, 

In the twilight of morn I seated me, 
For a ship sailed swiftly away! 


A stately ship sailed on, 
And the one love of my life 
Was borne o’er the waters alone, 
To battle with tumult and strife. 





The sweet years are passing away 
To the haven of their rest! 

But, oh! I have waited this many a day 
For the ship that sailed to the West. 


They tell me a mournful tale, 
But bid me be happy and gay; 

Ah!. could I descry that white, white sail, 
How blest I should be for ay! 


Under the solemn skies, 
The night winds sweep o'er the sea; 
And I know that a scarlet moon doth rise 
Like a vision of memory! 


Yet I care not now for the star, 
Nor the moon, nor the moaning rea: 

For the ship and my love, o’er the har»or bar, 
Have safely come back to me! 


Those olden days have flown, 
All their vanished grace is still! 
Bat into my life a love has grown, 
That I welcome with a will! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUS¥ L 


CHAPTER I. 

To, Maggie’s mind it did not. seem strange 
that she so often found the artist, Butler, in her 
thoughts; or that she was fond of talking of his 
perfections to her sister. For he not only pos- 
sessed a handsome face and figure, agreeable 
manuers, fe tastes, but she believed he knew 
everything there was to be known. He could 
call the rocks, sands, stars, birds, flowers, all by 
their appropriate names. 
 Stopping,as they talked of something else, he 
said, “ Listen! that’s the hermit thrush. Hasn’t 
he a voice?” 

, Or, as ‘in walking, they came in sight of 
masses of rocks fastened in the sides of the} 
hills, or piled wp against the sky, “The Granite 
State,’ he said; adding, ‘‘Do you know, Miss 
Waters, that granite belongs to the ancient no- 
blesse?.. It is one of the primitive rocks—not a 
fossil to be found in it, vegetable or animal. 





And this shows, you know, that it was formed 
before there was anywhere an ichtheosaurus to 
lie down on it and die, or a brontozoum to walk 
round, on it in its half-fused state, leaving its 


*s DIaRyY.” 


ideas, too, that pleased her. It was before the 
days of modern Spiritualism, so-called; but he 
had read quite deeply the works of certain 
authors—as Fichte, James—who were saying 
right true things upon many subjects; and 
among them, upon spontaneity attraction as a 
law of life;.and these also he broached to her, 
as far, that is, as he wished her to understand 
them, 

Now, a young girl like Maggie, having found 
a middle-aged man of this stamp, surrenders 
herself. amain to his influence, and hot only in 
opinions, but in morals, conduct. 

He had, therefore, only to open his stores 
before her to have her at his feet, questioning, 
trying to understand him, longing with a great 
desire to know all that he knew. “And “I don’t 
see why I can’t,” she would say. ‘I am sure | 
should think I might=shouldn’t you, Anna?” 

*«Mr. Butler, what is the name of the bird that 
sings something like this?” trying to whistle or 
sing an imitation, ‘“‘and has feathers so and so?” 
Or, “that is such a homely, little gray thing, he 
is ashamed to have one see him, and go keeps 


tracks to be there as long as the world lasts, - I} hidden out of sight, singing, ‘You can’t see 
have some of the tracks I would like to show } me—you can’t ‘see ma,’ until he thinks one is 
you. Mrs. Butler calls them ‘stuff!’” assuming} gone. Then the leaves begin to stir, and pretty 
a look of disgust; not, it is to be presumed, his} soon he comes round where one ¢an see him. 


own for Mrs. Butler, but that lady’s for the 
minerals. 

He read “splendidly!” Maggie’s word for it, 
‘“‘splendidly!” she said to impassive Anna. “I 
wish you had been in the other room to hear 
him read Tennyson’s ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.’ 


“Bury the great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation; 
Let us bury the great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation.’ 


You ought to have heard him read that—that! 
I wish you had! I wish you could hear him read 
‘none.’ 

But Anna felt no more interest in this than 
One grain of 





in his other accomplishments, 


her mind, outweighing them all. 
I suppose this lack of sympathy in her sister 


It made me faint.” 


> 


Charley Edgerly’s diligence and good sense, in } 


He’s a darling! He has a dark spot in his yel- 
low breast, as if he, too, had been hurt by the 
archer. If he knew. anything about what ao 
voice he has, I don’t believe he would care 
much for his homely feathers—do you, Mr. But- 
ler? Do you, Anna? Mother, do you? What 
is it, Mr. Butler?” ; 

Mr. Butler could always tell her—or, almost 
always. Sometimes (and this happened oftener 
and oftener) he could not make out, from her 
description, whether it was the hermit thrush, 
or the tawny, or the meadow-lark. Then ‘Let’s 
go out,” he would say, ‘we'll hear him some- 
where at his vespers.” 

She hunted up Anna, tried to persuade her 
to go. If she begged hard, Anna would, at last, 
lay down her work and go; but, her head was 
sure to be lifted high. Curt in her responses if 


* was to Maggie a misfortune, since, on account } appealed to, silent as the firmament if she was 
of it, she was oftener thrown upon the artist’s; not, her presence was yet a necessity to Maggie, 
glowing appreciation of her least and her} both fur the life-long habit of having her at her 
He had metapbysical : side everywhere, and for the sake of propricty. 


greatest enthusiasm. 
858 
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“If you go, too, I can go, andI wantto. I} 
learn so much, and it is so pleasant out. If you 
don’t go I can’t, for it wouldn’t be proper.” 

But after the three had gone out together so 
many times, finding Anna’s unwillingness to 
leave her work increase; finding, also, that she 
took more comfort with him when there was no 
one else, because then they could, to their hearts’ 
gontent, follew the birds, search for minerals, 
flowers, and talk upon those new ideas, (new, 
that is, to hungry, thirsting Maggie,) upon 
attraction, freedom, law, she learned to go 
alone with him. ’ 

“He is right in one thing, I am sure of that,” 
said Maggie, one day, following her habitual 
impulse in telling Anna all that she compre- 
hended of these ideas. “I don’t understand 
half he says—not half. I wish I could, but ’m 
so stupid about such things. I think you would 
understand him a great deal better if you would 
just try, and then you could explain it to me. 
But there is one thing I understand and be- 
lieve—I know it is so. It is this, being slaves 
to—why slaves to anything or anybody; to} 
fashion, custom, to the fear of what people will 
say if we don’t do in everything exactly as they 
think we ought. We have to dress just so, 
when we would be glad to care nothing about 
it; walk just so, if we want to run and have a} 
good time éver so much. We mustn’t have any 
intimate friend unless it’s a lady, if every lady } 
we know is as dull as a chicken, and every gentle- } 
man as bright as—as a pidgeon, (as a pidgeon, } 
I say, because the eagles are worn feather-bare, 1 
being used so much,) unless we are engaged ; 
tosomebody. You are engaged to Charley; (per- i 

; 





haps you'll never be married to him, though, for 

‘there’s many a slip,’) but, any way, you are en- 

gaged. And you can walk alone together, sit } 

together by the hour, drive off ever so far, whole } 

days’ journeys, and not a word is said. But } 

here is poor me! nobody asks me to be engaged } 

to him—or, nobody that I will be engaged to; | 
and so I’m all the time afraid to be seen with a} 
gentleman, if he is the best man in Franklin, 
and married besides, I’m so afraid I’ll be talked } 
about. If I want ever so much to be with him, ' 
I don’t dare to. Don’t you think this is a pretty 
state of things? I do.” 


Liberty to do right, (which alse includes doing 
the thing in a right manner,) I think Maggie 
would have understood these four words if they 
had been presented to her by the right person. 

But liberty to do the thing she wanted to, and 
as she wanted to—this, so far as she saw into 
these new doctrines, was the first rule in morals, 
and the last.and only. There lay the mischief. 
Mr. Butler know better than to present the sub- 
ject to her im this meagre form, and leave it so 
to do its work while he was saying, ‘‘Some day, 
Maggie, you will let me carry you to ride when 
you want to go. If there is a Mrs, Grundy at 
one pane, a Polly Grundy at another, and a 
Peter Grundy at another; if there is a Grundy 
at every pane, you will let me? Now,” (here 
he placed himself before her, standing, got hold 
of her little finger, locking it with his; and how 
could she withdraw it, she said to herself, or in 
any way let him see that she thought of the act, 
since he was so much older and wiser.than she, 
knowing all the usages of good society, while 
she knew so little?) ‘Now I am going up to 
his birth-place’”—Webster’s, he meant. Where 
they stood they could see the great man, with 
his head bent, walking about in his ‘‘mother’s 
garden.” ‘I am going to-morrow morning 
early. He wants me to go up to sketch a ledge 
he used to play on. It has weeping birches and 
spruces, beautiful things, round it; ferns grow- 
ing out of it, and mosses half covering it—a 
dainty bit of landscape, I shall be gone a day 
or two. So you must say something more to me 
than your accustomed ‘good-night, good-night.’ 
I am going now; you must let me “ 

He kissed her, holding her finger fast locked 
in his. 

She blushed; but she thought it must be right 
for them, .now they were such good friends, As 
he was a married man, and just twice as old as 
} she, of course it was right, Of course, he knew 
it was, or he would never have done it to her, 
when she was such a friend to him. Of course, 
} he didn’t mean it as an insult, as it would be if 


; it was wrong. She was so glad he was a mar- 


ried man, she said. Now she couldn't fall in 
love with him, or he with her, if they were ever 
so good friends, 


So she reasoned after he was gone. This kiss 


One sees what Maggie’s need was at this time. } thrilled her—it thrilled her now whenever she 
It was that somebody should make her under- } thought of it; and for some reason, she did not 
stand that only through obedience can we as-} know why, she said she liked to keep thinking 
eend into perfect liberty; that state where we } of it—liked the thrill it gave her. 
shall feel no law, because out of our beautifa! } She was awake till a late hour that night, 
culture, our glorified nature, we spontaneously ; thinking of his kindness in liking her so well, 
move, speak, and act in completest accordance ; taking so much pains to teach her whatever he 
with the Highest. } knew, She, a young thing, not knowing anything 
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about the world, he knowing so muck. Good ; affectionate names he could think of, (without 
that he was old, gray-headed, she thought, He } her deserving one single one of them, she said 
had more than once shown his gray hairs to} to herself, thinking it over;) for this did she 
her, to ‘let her see that, as he said, he was turn before her glass to see her face, hair, form, 
thirty-two, almost old enough to be her father. longing to caress them herself for wh#t they 
So she could be the same as a daughter to him, } were in his eyés; longing for him—oh! longing 


she said to herself; and, of course, he would kiss 
his daughter if he was going away for a day or 
two. 

But she must shut her eyes and go off to sleep. 
Anna was sleeping away at her side like a baby. 
She wondered whether Charley’s kisses kept her 
awake, thrilled her, put her into such a tumult. 
She doubted if they could, remembering the } 
specimens he had bestowed upon herself, when 
he had been off on one of his journeys home. 
They were no more to her, she remembered, 
than any one of the score of kisses dropped 
évery day on her ¢heek or lips by the school- 
girls at the academy. She wondered whether 
that was all they were to Anna. But she must 
and would go to sleep! 


| 


ee 


CHAPTER TI. 


Nor many days after, listening to a conver- 
sation carried on in a corner between an elderly 
gentleman, Mr. Hughes, and Charley Edgerly, 
she heard from the former the remarkable asser- 
tion that it was every way possible for a die 

; 





$ 


ried man or woman to fall in love with some- 
body else; that it happened, or began to happen, 
not infrequently 

“In Paris!” interrupted Charley. 

In New England Mr. Hughes said. Tt would } 
happen pretty often in New England, if the very } 
fact that they were married did not lead them } 
to take care of themselves. 

“Oh! I don’t know about that!” replied } 
Charley, doubting. 

“Oh! I do know about that!” cried Maggie, 
within herself, not doubting. For Mr. Hughes’ } 
assertion was as the lightning’s flash, revealing } 
her whole condition, letting her see that already } 
she would die for Butler, he was so dear to her, 3 
so completely inwoven with the tenderest mys- 
teries of her being; that alfhough she did not } 
value herself at all as Maggie Waters, yet the j 
tall, slender, graceful shape he Joved was pre- } 
cious to her, because he loved it, clasped it § 
sometimes, for an instant, as he crossed her, 
(in their own parlor, perhaps, with her mother, } 
Anna, and even others present,) calling it} 
queenly, because he admired her hair, touching } 
it with what to others was but a light gesture, 
but to her was a caress, calling it lovely hair; 
calling her beautiful, piquant, sweet; all the} 


every moment for him, so that her heart was 
torn, ached—and he the husband of another, 
she cried, now that she saw. 

It filled her with affright. ‘I am frightened(” 
she cried, shivering, July evening although it 
was. shall die, I am so frightened! I feel 
e9 bad here,” rubbing her heart hard with her 
fiiger-points, looking with her great, troubled 
eyes out into the calm night. 

““What will become of me? What will become 
of me?” 

She could get no further than this that night; 
but in the morning light and freshness she was 
stronger; was able to say, “I know what will 
become of me. I will not gee him; I will not 
go into the street again while he stays. I will 
keep on my old dresses and work. If he comes— 
when he comes, I mean—I will be jn the kitchen 
cooking, or washing dishes, or cleaning paint— 
scrubbing away all this feeling for him; but 
mother shall be dressed and ready to entertain 
him. Then, when his call is over, I shall hear 
him go—and that will be one victory. I'll go 
on so, and keep getting them, and be saved. 
Oh! if I only can be saved! and I know I can! 


oe 


: Of course, I can; I, Maggie Waters—of course, 


I can get over it, and not be lost!” 
How full her heart was of courage, gratitude, 
that she felt so strong that morning. It was so 


} different from last night, when she was afraid 


she never could get free, he seemed to hold her 
} so fast, she felt so powerless. 

Now see how she could scrub! (She was in 
the kitchen, that wholesome place for us under 


} allour parlor troubles.) She guessed he wouldn’t 


think her hands were very beautiful if he saw 
them now. If he came, and if she had to sce 
him, she would go in just as she was; and then 
wouldn’t he be glad to go over and see Matilda 
Buswell, and say his fine things to her? Wouldn't 
that be fun? 

She laughed, talking gayly with ber mother, 
singing fragments of the songs she loved. 

And then she heard the gate shut, heard the 


; sound of his steps on the gravel, on the door- 


stone; swallowed with difficulty the assault upon 
her weakness, scrubbing all the while. 
“If he inquires for me, (but it isn’t likely he 


, will, with you in there, mother,) tell him I am 
> busy as I can be, and can’t stop for anything.” 


How happy she was, she now said, pausing in 
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her work, the better to contemplate her rescue. No; she had done with the piano. She wag 
Why, she certainly. was saved!, She certainly ; going to clean house, wash dishes, scour knives, 
did not care one thing about him;,she would as } make brown bread, put patches on old elothes 
lief he would go over, and see, Matilda as not, ;after¢hat. She wasn’t going to play any more. 
and like her ever somuch. She didn’t care—; Oh! she would.. She-—- 
she was saved! No, she, wouldn’t; or, nothing but the ‘Dead 
Her mother came out to tell her she guessed } March in Saul.” 
she had better goin; he wanted her to very} Good! Would she play that now? 
much. He wouldn’t hinder her long, he said; She would play it. if he would die, so as to 
but he had brought a sketch of some elms by } put some.sense and appropriateness into the 
the river, and the river itself, and mill, that he } performance, 
wanted her to see. And Maggie thought that, He was vexed beyond dispute; nor was she 
as she felt so light-hearted and strong, she had, ;sorry.. Her heart. was, in truth, not a little 
perhaps, better go,in and let him see how strong }.hard toward him, the wily tempter, husband of 
and light-hearted she was—how saved she was. ; one wife, who had been trying to undo her, 
So, letting her sleeves down over her arms, and If his wife. was <‘a stick,’ as he had told her 
pulling off her wide apron, she went in in her } she was; if, as he had said, he would give all 
old gown and slippers; would not shake hands he had,,if, it; would. change his. wife into one 
with him. “No,” she said, ‘I can’t shake hands } talented, sprightly, beautiful, like. herself, he 
with you this morning. See my hands! I am } was a coward and a sneak to say it; a coward, 
cleaning house. . You mustn’t stay long; I want } or he would, without one word, bear the lot of 
to get back to my cleaning. See my shoes— ; his own choosing; a sneak, or. he would have 
don’t you think they are beautiful? Isn’t this {too much honor to trouble her with his com- 
dress beautiful?, See. if it isn’t beautiful!” } plaints, his flatieries, his—pah! with his fami- 
He showed her hig sketch; but instead of ; liar manners. 
standing by him to look. at it, as had been her ; So she would not go near the piano. But she 
wont, she crossed over with it to where her} showed him a hole in the toe of her slipper; 
mother was sitting, She herself, by-the-by, had ; showed how she had torn her dress in one 
told him of the view, which was the finest in the } place and ripped it in another, asking him if 
neighborhood, but had escaped his notice. The }he did not wish he had such a sloven for his 
sketch, more nicely elaborated than most of his ; wife. Then his ‘‘beef would be. burned, his 
views were, did ample justice to her recommen- } pork raw;” and his parlor—see! a shawl, a five- 
dation. She. could not help feeling gratified; { hundred-dollars cashmere, would be dropped in 
but she cut off the expression at her lips, }a corner of the room, like that, (throwing into 
banished the thought, telling him lightly, as {a corner the shawl that had been hanging on 
she carried it back to him, that it was char- } an arm of the sofa.) , 
mante; she didn’t believe she could do any Truth to say, few, with taste, discernment like 
better, unless she tried very hard indeed. Now } hers, could work such miracles of untidiness, as 
he must go—or she must. Mother hadn’t any- ; she sometimes did in what she called her lazy 
thing to do—she could stay. moods, even when she did not purposely bend 
If Mrs. Waters had not been there, I suppose { her energies that way. Now she tried, going 
he would first have got hold of the girl’s little { out to bring one accessary after another, as her 
finger, then of her whole hand, its palm to his } soiled apron, a towel or two, a torn palm-leaf 
palm; and that so he would have mastered her 3 hat, and I know not what else. 
force, her virtuous resolutions. Maggie was; All I know is, and about all Mr. Butler knew 
afraid that he would; and this was why she ; was, that the room, ordinarily so pretty, was a 
kept her eyes mostly on her mother, to hold } conglomerate of affairs frightful to behold; that 
her if she detected any signs cf a premeditated } Maggie laughed in her enjoyment of the confu- 
escape to the kitchen, where her morning con- } sion in the room, and in greater enjoyment of 
cerns all were waiting her appearance. the confusion in Mr. Butler’s usually unper- 
Mr. Butler crossed to the piano, put his fin- { turbed features; and that she ended by giving 
gers to the keys, saying he had been trying to her hair a sidewise sweep before the mirror, 
get hold of one strain in the waltz she played ’ which, added to the disorder already prevalent 
This strain—no, { in her attire, rendered her a fit goddess for the 

















last evening—the Marlboro’. 


he could not get it. Would she? ; scene. 
“Which strain?” . } “So you will not play?” moving toward the 


‘‘Would she come and play it through?” ‘door, his hat raised to his head. 
Vou. LV.—23 
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“No.” And she very soon liad a chance. They were 

“I bid you good-morning, then. Good-morn- } walking when this conversation fook place, and 
ing, Mrs. Waters.” they met bim. 

Maggie, having made her bow, ran ‘to the; ‘“Maggie’s glowing face won him, as it did 
kitchen. But she found that—that to triumph } almost ‘everybody. - Lifting his hat, he bowed, 
over a tempter ‘is good, is vitally needful if a; and stopped to speak with them upon the beauty 
tempter appears; but she could not hélp think- } of ‘the sunset clouds, a huge mass of crimson, 
ing that there was, after all, such tension in'the } purple, and gold, piled up'before them. 
struggle, such trembling‘ and prostration, when “I do like the élouds—don’t you, Mr. Web- 
it had passed, ‘as to make it’a bitter, sad lot to} ster?” said Maggie; herself, although she did 
be tempted, even if one did succeed in over-} not know it, lovelier,' more radiant than they. 
eoming, as she had. “Yes, I do,” replied ‘he, ‘his large, sad eyes 

As she thought she had, poor child! And she } resting on the west. 
had conquered oné hour, but under excitement; “I like'a great many things,” added Maggie. 
and trembling. “Not more ‘than many persons do, I suppose; 

Tempted forty days in‘a high mountain, and ; but ‘more than my sister does.” 
each day, each hour mastered; in the begin- The great man sniiléd, saying that he also 
ning with trembling, perhaps, like Maggie’s; } liked great many things; and that he liked a 
but in the end with infinite quiet; then the} great many people too. 
angels come and minister to us. “T do,” said Maggie. “TI like you ever so 

Maggie was too'young, perhaps, to understand } much!” ‘smiling, coloring; ‘not so much for 
this in a saving way; and if she had been older} what other folks like you for, your great 





and had understood much better, I do not know }’speeches. They are upon politics, and I don’t 
how it would have fared with her. care much ‘about politics; but I like you because 
you are so generous. You ‘took your coat off 

one day, you know, and give it toa poor man 

CHAPTER III. who hadn’t any. I think sometimes,” she had 


Siz set so little value on herself—that was } shining eyes and melting mouth now—*T wish 
one trouble.” Anna’s nature was far less gener- } yon ‘would make one of your very greatest 
ous, affable, than Maggie’s. ‘She could be, and } speeches, your very greatest, for the poor, or 
oftentimes was, rigidly selfish. At'any time she} for the slaves, or for ‘somebody that needs it 
was proud, and on occasion hatighty; passing? terribly! I should think so much of you, then, 
all the tempters (or would-be-tempters was the I don’t believe but I should go where I had seen 
utmost they could be where she was concerned) } you walking, loving the very ground you had 
by with a great sweep of skirts and toss of head. } stepped on, the air you had breathed.” 

Maggie, looking on, marveled’‘at gestures im-} Shé laughed 4 Tittle, but her eyes were full 
possible for her off the stage. She could have } of tenrs. 

achieved them there, and in a manner far tran- § His were inéxpressibly sad. For this, you 
scending Anna’s, inasmuch as her form was} see, was in the’summer of 1852, just after the 
taller, more queehly—oh! incomparably more } Baltimore Convention had given him that small 
queenly, when ‘‘for sport’ she put the manners } handful of votes; when the most that was said 
on. of him ‘all ‘over the land was, that he was “a 

And upon others Maggie set so greéat'a value! } disappointed man.” 

If they liked her, why it wasn’t strange, she} I suppose he was; and that he had, in fact, 
thought, because she liked them so niuch, > come to Franklin at this time to try whether, 
thought so fiudh of them! If it wasn’t for? amid those tranquil scenes, above those graves 
that, there wouldn’t be anything in her to like, } of his early kindred, and the holy memories of 
she was sure of that. ; his struggles for himself, and theirs for him, 

“Ho!” replied Anna, when Maggie made her; there yet remained ‘a baptism, such as he used 
humble assertion. “I think I am as good as} to find, to soothe his ‘perturbed spirits to their 
anybody; even Mrs. Webster.” Sold repose, to renew his strength once more 

“I don’t think I'am as good as Mr. Webster,” } within him, so that his soul should mount again 
said Maggie. “He gives away so much, and is} as an eagle within him. He had felt it do so a 
so polite to everybody, great as he is. I think, } thousand times. I fear he hardly believed it 
sometimes, I would give anything if I dared to‘ would be so now; but he came to see. 
tell him how I like him for these things, and not} At the sight of the young girl pleading, as it 
because he can ‘make great speeches.” } were, showing him the need she had that he 
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should do the very best thing so great a man { 
could do, that he should, in short, plead the } 
cause of the poor and needy, and of such as had 
none to help, thinking for one. moment. what it 
would be to have thousands of tender-éyed 
women honoring him for his deed, as that one 
before him would, the eagle within him stirred 
a little, roused itself a little;. but its wings had 
been broken. So many times it had tried to; 
rise and been put back, that now its strength 


2 


was gone. It made a mournful noise, ‘sound 
of the days that are no more;”’ settled back into 
its rumpled feathers, its broken wings—settling 
uneasily on its lame feet; and all this while was 
the sadness indescribable brooding in the large 
eyes. . 
Tt was only a few moments, however, that they ; 
stood so. Then, brightening, he said he was ill 
at present, but hoped to improve in the Franklin } 
air; and then, perhaps, he would make that 3 
great speech; bowed to them as I have never} 
seen any other man bow; smiled, bowed again, 
that slow, solemn, yet most gracious bow, and } 
went on. 

The first thing Maggie said, after they had } 
walked a little way in silence, was, ‘How proud } 
his wife must be of him! I wish I was his 


tance from it, diligently employed with papers 
and pen, and with great books piled as high as 
his head before him. 

He did not see them. He never saw passers- 
by, or clouds, of flowers, or birds; he was too 
intent upon his work. He walked the street 
studying. He studied men; studied Webster, 
and many another; made up -his mind in what 
respects he would be like them, if he could—in 
what he would avoid their example, 

To Anna he was already a pattern that Web- 
ster and hosts of public men would do well to 
follow. 

“Oh, Anna!” exclaimed Maggie, ‘just think 
what a magnificent fellow Webster was at 
Charley’s age! Charley is as good as a Baldwin 
apple, sister; but I wouldn’t want bim for my 
husband. For when I showed him the periwin- 
kles outside our yard last evening, and told him 
not to step on ’em, ‘What?’ he said. “What are 
they? What did you call them?’ stooping to see. 


(I think he is near-sighted, Anna—I do believe 


he is.) Periwinkles, I told him, and asked him 
if he didn’t think they were. beautiful little 
things? He smiled in the way he has. Good- 
natured; but as if he thought I was rather silly 
to care anything about them, any way. He 


daughter. Wouldn’t I take care of him? I} stepped over them, and that was all.’ 

would be at his side everywhere. . I would } Anna smiled, but with the proud curl in her 
adorn him, if I could any way; and if I was} lip showing itself. ‘Allah was great!” she.was 
his daughter, I could, I would be so accom- great also; partly because she was, some day, 
plished with such advantages! I think I am going to be his wife, partly because, within her- 


just tall enough to be his daughter; and I would 
love him 80 

After a little silence, Maggie said how small 
it made almost everybody there at Franklin 
seem, comparing them with him—Mr. Butler 
and all. Even Charley Edgerly, Miss Anna. 

By-the-by, in passing lawyer Blaisdell’s office | 
on their way, they had seen Charley Edgerly } 
sitting within the open window, at some dis-§ 


self, she felt the elements of rectitude, strength 
well-poised. 

Maggie spoke her mind pretty freely going 
home, as the reader has seen; but the liveliest 
thought in her she did not speak, whieh was 
that she was glad they met Mr. Webster; just 
that little talk with him had strengthened her 
so in her new resolutions. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue river danceth along, dear love, 2 
O'er its frolicsome path to the sea; 2 
And the waves shine bright, in the clear moonlight, ; 
As ever they've shone on me. | 

$ 


The grass, and the.Jeaves, and the stars, dear love, 
Are bright as in Summer nights o'er; 

But the night-wind’s song, as it fleeth along, 
Seems sadder than ever before. 


And the grass, and the leaves, and the stars, dear love, ’ 
And a breath of the perfumed air, 2 
Take me back—take me back, o’er life's weary track, 
To the beautiful nights that were. 


WINSLOW. 


And I listen, and wait, and watch, dear love, 
Till the pulse of my heart grows dumb, 

For eyes that are gone, and a voice that has flown, 
And a step that never will come. 


Ah! better a frozen heart, dear love, 
And eyelids too quiet for tears, 

Than this living, when life is a weary strife, 
And the heart hath been dead for years. 


The shadows lie dark on the wave, dear love, 
The charm from the night-wind hath fled, 

And I'm walking alone, with the bright years gone, 
And the phantoms of sweet days dead, 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I’ am not an imaginative person, I suppose, 
but ‘I have a few idiosyncrasies in my composi- 
tion that pass with some persons as evidences of 
a lively imagination. But I am sure these are 
the exceptions, and not the rule. 

No amount of study and cultiyation could ever 
have made a poet of me; and I am afraid that 
if I depended on romance writing for my daily 
bread, I should be obliged to become a Gra- 
hamite without delay. 

One of my idiosyncrasies is a firm belief in 
love at first sight. I have been always of the 
‘opinion that if I ever lost my heart to a woman, 
it would be on my first meeting with her—no 
matter under what unfavorable circumstances 
it might occur. 

My mother, dear lady, had quite set her heart 
on my marrying a near neighbor of ours, Miss 
Gretta St. Marlowe, a handsome, brilliant, and 
accomplished ‘young lady, with whom I had, as ; 
it were, grown up. Gretta was everything that 
any reasonable man could desire; and I admired 
her greatly, and loved her in a certain brotherly 
sort of a way—just as I loved my sister Kate. 

Indeed, it would have been utterly impossible , 
for a man of my peculiar temperament to have ; 
loved a girl whom he could remember in soiled 
pinafores, and chubby cheeks, smeared with mud 
and molasses, from the combined effect of can. 
structing mud-pies, and sucking candy. 

At twenty-two, having completed my studies 
at college, I left home to make my fortune; for 
my father, though what is called “well-to-do,” 


was not a wealthy man; and there were three } 


children younger than myself. 

I entered the importing house of Wells, Mar- 
shall & Co., in one of our large cities, as clenk 
and my employers were so well satisfied with 
my course, that at the close of my third year 
with them I was admitted to a partnership. 

About this time it became necessary for one 
of the firm to visit a western city on business } 
of importance, and I, was offered the chance ot } 
going. Pleased at this additional proof of con- 
fidence, I made my arrangements with dispatch, 


and one wet November evening I was set down } 


at the Great Western Railway depot, to await 
the starting of the night express. 

I had no baggage but a valise, containing a 
es clothing; and taking my check for 


: that, I had nothing to do but stroll about until 
the train should be made up. 

A’ Wwaiting-room at a railway station has 
always been my peculiar detestation; so, light- 
ing a segar, I walked up and down the platform 
outside, watching the faces of those who were 
already going on board the train to secure good 
seats. , 

I have a fancy for this scrutiny of faces. 
Probably, it is impertinent, and, perhaps, some- 
times so persistent as to be disagreeable to those 
with whom I chance to fall; but it is another of 
my idiosyncrasies—and you know every man has 
some unfortunate failing. 

There was the usual bustle of a crowded depot 
on that night. The wet had driven all the ap- 
ple-women, and peanut-venders inside, and they 
» were vociferously shouting the merits of their 
} wares to every customer. The hackmen were 

blustering, as they invariably are on rainy 
nights, when people are obliged to commit 
| themselves to their tender mercies; the porters 





were swearing, as porters have a faculty for 


doing; the engine-drivers were getting into 

j andthe sharp- 
voiced bell was speaking out a worring for de- 

linquents to hurry up. , 

} Two persons, who evidently were to, be my 


; their oil cloths and glazed Caps 5 


fellow-travelers, interested me strangely. I for- 
got to look at any others after seeing them. 
Probably, they too disliked the close waiting- 
room, and preferred the cool, damp air of the 
platform to the confinement of the car—for they 
were walking back and forth like myself—wait- 
ing for the cry of all aboard before giving up 
their liberty. 
An elderly gentleman and a young girl. At 
‘ least, so I judged from the iron-gray hair of the 
} one, and the silken brown curls of the other, 
which, escaping from her net, rippled down 
over her shoulders, and caught every gleam of 
light. 
i They walked so in front of me that I could 
not see their faces, and I was ungentlemanly 
enough to stop short, under the pretence of ex- 
amining the time-table, in order to get a glimpse 
of them. 
The result was entirely satisfactory. I had 
a very good view of both countenances, and 
) neither disappointed me. 








we. 
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The gentleman was sixty, or thereabouts, with { cated him as much older. His face was scarcely 


a seamed, weather-beaten face, like that of one 
who has followed the seas, and there was an 
expression of mingled sternness and tenderness 
about the mouth, which convinced me that he 
could be, granite, or plastic clay, according to 
the influences brought to bear upon him., A 
man who could both hate and love upon o¢ca- 
sion. 





visible sufficiently for. me to judge of its charac- 
teristics; but I was, sure that the gleam of the 
cold, gray eye-—furtive, yet alert, like that of a 
greyhound—was not the eye of an infirm, old 
man. 

In short, the appearance of age was a disguise 
assumed, for some purpose—but what was that 
purpose?; Immediately I fell to speculating 


The girl I cannot describe as she appeared to ; upon jit, and before |, had arrived at any satis- 


An ordinary observer would have seen a factory conclusion, my eye singled, out another 


me. 
fair, oval face, slightly dark, like the faces of { 
those born under Southern skies; a. flush of; 
crimson on the cheexs and lips; eyes hazel, and 


: individual, who excited my curiosity even more 
than the first. 
This person, was learing against a peanut 


so dark that they seemed black in the obscurity; } stand, crunching the filberts the boy was, crack- 


a fall, broad forehead, and masses. of Rapwe | 


hair, curled by the dampness into multitudes of 
little. glossy rings, 


is for perfect teeth. No woman can be lovely 
without them. 


Her hands were ungloved, and upon the fore- ; 
finger of the left one, which rested on the arm } 


of the gentleman, sparkled and burnt like fire a 
single diamond, set in dead gold. 
My theory of love at first sight came to be a 


real thing at the moment I beheld her face. I 5 
felt the assurance in every nerve—the assur- } siognomy, was.entirely concealed in a heavy 


ance which has neyer left me from that day to 
this. ‘Then and tliere I would have died for her, 
if she had stood in need of such a sacrifice. 

The couple passed on before me again, and I 
followed them, taking note of every minute de- 
tail. 
the girl became sacred to me, I wondered that ; 
I had never before known what was the acme 
of perfection in a woman’s dress. 

She wore a shawl of black and crimson, ex- 
quisitely fine and yielding—and it is not every 





woman who knows how to wearashawl. Her 
black velvet hat was ornamented with the scar- 
let wing of some tropical bird, and across her 
arm she carried a black veil with a border of 
gold. 


Never say that men take no note of dress. ¢ 


tell you they are critical observers where their 
hearts are interested. 
In turning back for the dozenth time in my 


not before seen, A tall, slightly-stoopin g man, 


promenade, [ noticed one person. whom I had ! 


wrapped in a heavy cloak of.a cut somewhat i getting 


military. His gait was thet of a-lithe, active : 


individual of thirty, or thereabouts; but hee § 


gray hair, and, the cane. on which ‘he really ’ 


ing for him, and,like myself, perhaps, taking 
note of those around him, 


; He was short, thick-set, and muscular... He 

She smiled at something her companion was | 
saying, revealing teeth white as pearls—and if } 
I have a weakness for any particular charm, it ; 


wore a suit of plain black, a white neckcloth, 
and carried a book under his arm. I got be- 
hind him, and read the title on the back, of jthe 
book, ‘Barnes’ Notes on the Gospel of St. Paul.” 
Was he aclergyman?. Plainly it was his in- 
tention that people should think so, I took 
another look) at. him,. , His face was red—as 
though the parish over which he was settled 
had stocked the parsonage wine-cellar liber- 
ally—his features coarse and repulsive,'so far 
as I could see, for, the lower part of his phy-. 


growth .ot reddish-gray beard. His eyes I 
could form no opinion of, they were sheltered 
behind green glasses, with very respectable- 
looking gold frames. 

Instantly I fancied there was some sort of a 


The floating crimson robes that encircled } collusion between these two men, though why 


I,should indulge this fancy I, could not deter- 
mine. Neither can I now explain why. It was 
one of those psychological phenomena which 
occasionally, occurs in the experience of the 
most matter-of-fact of us, and wholly inexplic- 
able throngh the medium of language. 

I felt a little nettled with myself for observing 
either of these men, when I might look at her 
instead. What, I asked myself, possessed me 
to: feel such an interest in two utter strangers, 
who were nothing to me, and never would be? 
Suppose they were en rapport with each other? 
What was that to me? It was nothing strange 
for two men to be acquainted with each other, 
and to trayel in company. 

I had better mind my own business. I was 
as nervous and suspicious as any old 
woman traveling alone with her pet canary, and 
hereblue and green bandboxes. 

Presently the last bell sounded, and my old 


leaned, or pretended to lean, would have indi- ; gentleman assisted the young girl toa carriage. 
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I sprang after'them, determined, if possible, to 
keep tiear her; bat to my chagrin I found that 
évery seat in that car was filled. So there was 
nothing for me to do but go to the next one be- 
hind, but with no ‘better'luck; and I had made 
four efforts in as many cars without getting a 
chance. , 

Thé' tiext éarriage I entered was'a compart- 
ment ¢ar, at’ the rear of the train, I judged. 
The first compartment was empty; and con- 
gratulating myself on that circumstance, I took 
a comfortable position, with my feet on the next 
seat, and resigned myself to dreams of Ker, and, 
perhaps; by-and-by, a little sleep. For the train 
was expréss to Beaunier—I give only fictitious 
names—and I ‘should not be’ troubled for my 
ticket or check until just before reaching there. 

Just as the train had got under way, and I 
was indulging in a rapturous waking dream of 
those hazel eyes I had seen beneath that scarlet 
feather, the door of my retreat was opened, some- 
what cautiously, it appeared to me, and the man 
I had seén at the depot, in the military cloak, 
looked in, 

I felt insufferably annoyed, for I concluded he 
was hunting for a seat, and I did not care’ to 
have nity pleasant thoughts disturbed by his con- 
versation. Ai sudden idea ‘came into my head. 
I would feign deafness, and'thus be spared the 
infliction of being obliged to keep up a civil 
show of sociability. He addressed me in a 
manner which was polite and gentlemanly, 

“Do you object to company, sir?’ 

“Eh!” said I, in a loud voice, and putting 
my hand to my ear in the way most deaf per- 
sons have. 

I found the man looked relieved, but it might 
have been only a fancy. 

He repeated the question in a tone so loud, 
that I wondered if the people in the next car 
would not hear it and take alarm. 








Dick stepped inside, and, as I had fully ex- 
pected, he proved to be the short, thick-set 
clerical gentleman I had seén at the peanut 
stand. He took a survey of me through his 
spectacles. 

“Humph!” said he, ‘“rather an intelligent- 
looking chap. Are you sure he’s deaf?” 

“Try him, and see,” responded the other. 

“I hope we do not incommode you, sir?” 
said he, in a tone which seemed to me a sort of 
cross between a steam-whistle and a clap of 
August thunder. 

I replied by giving him my pencil and paper. 

He looked satisfied, and wrote rapidly, 

‘*Let us become acquainted. My companion 
is Dr. Severance, of Baltimore, and I am the 
Rev. John Sinith, of the same place.” 

I read the lines, and took from my pocket a 
printed card—the card of a dry goods’ merchant 
in the country with whom our firm had some 
dealings. He took it, and read it aloud with 
an amused twinkle creeping about the wrinkles 
at the corners of his ambushed eyes, 

“MR. JOHN SMITH, 
DEALER IN DRY GOODS, 
AND EMBROIDERIES, 
Dreyburg, N. J.” 

Dr. Smith laughed. 

“ Your namesake, my Rev. John,” 

«Another John Smith! by Jupiter!” cried 
the reverend gentleman. ‘If I was the genu- 
ine and origi» al John Smith, ’'d have my name 
patented, and every pretender should be prose- 
cuted according to law!” and then he wrote a 
line or two for my perusal, to the effect that he 
w’s happy to meet with me, and that he deeply 
regretted my infirmity, because it would de- 
prive him of the great pleasure of my conver- 
sation. 

After this complimentary courtesy they left 


I shook my head in a dissatisfied way, took : me to myself, and I subsided into my corner of 
a slip of paper and pencil from my pocket, and ; the seat, drew my hat over my eyes, and simu- 


gave them to him. 
‘©Write,” said I. 
He wrote the question in a bold, free hand: 
“Do you object to having company, sir?” 


lated sleep. 

“Tt’s deuced lucky,” said the man called 
Dick, ‘‘that this carehappens to be so nearly 
empty; Providence fayors us. That is clerical 


“Certainly not,” I replied, after reading it, { language, isn’t it?” with a loud ha, ha! at his 
though I told as arrant a falsehood’ as I was } irreverent wit. 


capable of in two words. 
He stepped to the doot, and spoke to some 
one outside TI heard the words distinctly. 
“Come in, Dick. 
here, and he is deaf as the ———”” Well, I do not 





3 


“Decidedly fucky,” responded the other. 
‘“‘That chap is of no more consequence than & 
dead log. But are you quite sure that Starkey 


Thar’s only one fellow : will not fail us?” 


“Sure? Yes, sir! as sure as I am that I’m 


believe in writing down ‘oaths, so I will leave a } living. He knows Dick Turner too well to 


blank. 
if it should sound this moment!” 


; 


“He wouldn’t hear Gabriél’s trampet ; trifle in a matter of this kind. He stands in 


fear of his fate!” and the villian significa: tly 
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touched the, butt end of a pistol which protruded 
from an inner breast pocket. 

“It is a ticklish undertaking,” said the other; 
“sone, the plan of which does, you infinite credit 
as, a prince im your. profession, You ought 
to be prime minister to. his Satanic majesty in 
the next world.” 

“Well, when I am,” replied Dick, ‘I'll be 
sure;to speak a word to his highness in favor 
of my friend Jaek Mortlan, alias Dr. Sever- 
ance.’ 

“Don’t waste words in compliments, Dick, ; 
Let. me be sure that I fully understand the } 
plan.” 

“Certainly, I will detail it to you if you like, 
though I thought you were thoroughly posted. 
The facts in the case are these. Old Capt. 
Van Luce has been master of a privateer—or, 
what amounts to the same thing—has served 
his country gloriously in this great and wicked 
rebellion.” 

‘‘Nonsense! don’t go into the spread-eagle 


style. Speak English!” responded Jack, testily. ; 
“Anything to oblige, The old gentleman ; 
was rich before the war, he is richer now, and | 


what is more,to the point, he is going to his 
home in B——., and has his prize-money, a cool 
hundred thousand, in his possession. Also, he 
has his, daughter, and she having been, on a 
visit to New York, has her diamonds, which are 
worth fifty thousand more, among her luggage. 
The. entire plunder is contained in the black 
leather valise that ig stowed away, at this mo- 
ment, under the seat the father and daughter 
occupy ; whar he can, keep his foot on it, and 
be ready to seize upon it at a moment’s notice. 
By Jove, Jack! the girl is a beauty! I don’t : 
wonder you feel sore over the way things have 
turned out! Didu’t she look handsome in that 
black velvet hat, with the scarlet feather in it, 
and that crimson shawl oyer her shoulders? 
Gad! Florence Van Luce is a splendid-looking 
woman, and she will be quite handsome enough 
without diamonds.” 

You may well believe that I could hardly 
keep. from starting to ; any feet as I listened to ; 
this conversation; but, by an effort, I controlled ; 
myself to hear what more might be said, 

Florence! so that was her name! I said it 
over to myself—‘Florence, my darling;’’. so 
you see that I had already appropriated her. 

Dick went on. 

“It was a cruel hit for you, Jack, when she 


failed to see your manifold attractions, and ; 
mittened you as coolly as she would have exter- : 


minated a troublesome musquito.” 
“Hush!” said the other, fiercely, “‘you shall 


not jest upon that subject! Her rejection made 
a demon of me! Before that I was only a fast 
young man, with as many virtues and no more 
vices than, the average; but ever since [ have 
been a fiend! She might have been my salva- 
tion. You needn’t sneer, Dick Turner, but in- 
stead she has, been my ruin. And yet I'll do 
‘ her the justice to say, that she tried to avoid 
me always, and when she rejected my Irve she 
waskind, Kind! my God! how I hated her, be- 
cause I thought pity. made her kind! I tell you, 
 Diek, no woman who thoroughly knows Jack 
’ Mortlan will ever dare his hatred with impu- 
nity! LEloved her once, now I hate her!” 
I stole a furtive look at the man’s face, and 
saw by the faint light of the lamp a countenance 
; absolutely fiendish. The eyes glared, the lips 
; were drawn away from the sharp, white teeth, 
and the whole body quivered with the intensity 
of his passion, 

Dick laid a hand on his arm. 

“Softly, softly, Jack. What if yonder block- 
head should wake up? He'd see from the ex- 
pression of your face that something was agog! 
: Let the girl go! such as herare not for you and 
I. And yet we were both gentlemen once! 

But never mind! We will be again, when the 
old man’s money. is ours!” 

“You have selected Hanly as the place, I un- 
derstand?” 

“Yes; there could not be a better place for 
such an accident (?) if it had been made to 
order. This train is express to Beaunier—the 
only. stoppage it makes is at Tylerville, twenty- 
five miles beyond Hanly, for wood and water. 
Just beyoad Hanly village there is a leng cut, 
and the train runs in on acurve, It is two 
miles from the, coyered river bridge. The.cut 
is always dark—it will be darker still to-night, 
; and the lamps won’t light the track a rod ahead, 
$ the fog. is so thick: In the middle of this cut, 
i ten lengths of the rail will be taken up when 





: 


the whistle for Hanly village is heard. Starkey 


the moment he hears the whistle. Of course, 
there will be an accident, and some people will 
be killed, and some will. be hurt; but that’s not 
our look out, If people want to be out of dan- 

? ger let. ’em keep. out of railway teams—parti- 
? cularly those that are express! But the eream 
of the joke, and decidedly the wittiest thing in 
'the whole plan is this—you and I shall run no 
$risk from the smash; for, hark ye! we are in 
the very hindmost car; and just as we pass 
Hanly village I shall take the liberty of un- 
’shackling this car from the train--and as it 
¢ has a brake of its own, we shall manage to run 


f there now, I'll warrant ye, ready to operate 
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quite up to the scene of the catastrophe, and be 
there ready to lend otr assistance, which will 
be rendered ‘by seizing on old Van Luce’s black 
valise, and auy other valuables which may be 
lying around handy. I have marked just the 
position of the old fellow in the car; he’s a 
careful traveler, just exactly in the middle, 
the fourth car from this; and if he is not killed, 
it will be very easy, in the confusion, to snatch 
his valise and vamose. Starkey is to have a 
carriage and horses waiting behind the hill for 
us, and in two hours we shall be on board the 
L—— train, speeding back to New York. Then 
ho, for Paris, and gold in plenty! How do you 
like the scheme, my friend?” 

«You are a trump!” responded Jack; *‘only 
I wish I was‘sure that Florence Van Liice could 
not be hurt. . For intolerably as I hate her, I 
am not yet sunk so low as to feel just right 
about putting a woman in danger.” 

“Tush, Jack!‘ don’t be a spoony. Take a 
drink of this and it will.set you all right.” 

He handed the other a bottle, and the two 
drank together to the success of their scheme. 

My blood was fairly on fire. A ‘hundred 
vague plans flitted through my brain, among 





the most tempting of which was the desire to 
take my revolver from my pocket,’ and shoot 


both of the villains dead where they sat. But 
they were armed, and they were desperate; and 
besides, the officers of the train would take me 
for a madman if I repeated to them the sub- 
stance of the story I had heard. 

So, as there was yet a good seventy-five miles 
between us and Hanly, I sat still and awaited 
further developments. 

“What if our interesting fellow-traveler 
should take exceptions to our unshackling the 
car?” asked Jack. 

«« Fiddle-de-dee! He’s as sound asleep as a 
nut! And even if he wasn’t, there’s nothing 
strange about a couple of men going out to 
smoke.” 

Dick took his segar-case from his pocket, and 
offered it to Jack. He took a segar, and sat 
with it idly between his fingers. 
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should have been shamming;” and the two men 
went out on the platform, and locked the door 
behind them. I was a prisoner. 

In such moments the brain works quickly, if 
it works ut all, and very soon I had formed a 
plan by which T hoped to save the train. 

1 had traveled considerably on this road as 
far as Charlottesville, a large manufacturing 
village, twenty or thirty miles beyond Hanly 
village, and I had become’ familiar with the 
signals given at each station by the locomotive- 
whistle. 

And just as I. had settled upon a plan of 
action, the whistle shrieked out on the thick 
night air. Two sharp, quick cries, and then a 
shrill, prolonged scream—the signal that we 
were approaching Bellevue. Could it be pos- 
sible? We had made unusually good time, and 
Bellevue was only about twenty miles from 
Hanly village. 

I thought I must be mistaken, and taking out 
my memorarndum-book, I looked at a note I had, 
curiously enough, made of these signals. Yes, 
I was right. Two quick whistles, followed by 
one longer. 

Then I had not a moment to lose. I put my 
hand on my revolver, for I half expected my 
fiendish fellow-travelers would return just as I 
was putting my plan in execution, and stole 
toward the rear door of the car. Somewhat to 
my surprise I found it was locked. Probably, 
they had prepared this car before leaving the 
depot. But I was not to be thus thwarted. The 
windows were wide, and with one blow of my 
heavy boot I crushed one of their glass and 
sash, and climbed through. Outside there was 
no foothold, save an iron rod which ran around 
the car. Standing upon this, and clinging to 
the window-frame, I looked out through the 
gloom. The night was black as doom. A thick 
mist was falling, and the wind felt like the 
breath of a tomb. 

A few rods from Bellevue the line crossed 
a deep though narrow river upon a ‘pile” 
bridge; and the signal of all right at this bridge 
was three lights—two red, and one green. Lean- 


And meanwhile the train rushed on through } ing out as far as I dared, I soon caught the 
the mirk and dark—and even now, sometimes ; gleam of the lights, and almost simultaneously 
on stormy nights, I wake with a start, the } we were thundering over the bridge. 


grinding roar ot the wheels on the rails seem- } 
ing yet to ring in my ears, just as I heard it } to prosper me, I let go my hold and leaped for- 


that night, when every revolution brought us } 


nearer and nearer to doom. 


Uttering a brief but heartfelt prayer to God 


ward. 
An intolerable sense of suffocation, succeeded 


“Come, come, Jack,” said Dick Turner, ‘‘let’s } by a coldness like ice; and then I seemed to 


go out into the air and have a smoke. 
steady your nerves; and I'll just turn the key 
on this chap, so as to be sure of him in case he 


It will | sink down, down to unfathomable depths. Pre- 
; sently I rose to the surface of the water, and 


> struck out for the shore. 


I was very near it, 
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and almost instantly my feet. touched the bot- 
tom. 

If I could ‘only get my plan put in force in 
time! Breathless, and dripping as I was, I ran 
with all speed to the station-house, in one room 
of which I knew was a telegraph-office, which 
was closed. 

Like a madman I rushed upon the astounded 
operator, who was dozing in his chair over a 
mug of beer and a week-old daily newspaper. 

He stared at me in blank dismay. 

“Telegraph instantly to stop the train at 
Hanly village; and tell them to take into cus- 
tody two men who are traveling in the rear car. 
One is tall, with a slight stoop, gray hair and 
lightish eyes. The other short, thick-set, with 
red hair and whiskers, and wears spectacles,” 
I said, as rapidly as I could enunciate. 

Still the man stared at me. 

“Explain, sir; I do not comprehend. This 
line is only used by the officers of the road to 
signal trains, or apprize remote stations of dan- 
ger ahead.” 

“There is danger ahead! Beyond Hanly 
village the track is up. Send my message in- 
stantly !” 


“I cannot, sir. It is against orders.” 


“Send the message without another second’s 
delay,” I thundered, presenting my pistol, “or, 
by heaven! I’ll blow your brains out!” 

I had the advantage of him, and he was wise 


enough to see it. He set the machine at work, 
and in five minutes the message was on the wires. 

I dropped into a chair, faint and exhausted. 
Now, that I had done all I could do, I felt weak 
as an infant. 

The operator noticed the change in my ap- 
pearance, and came toward me. 

“Allow me to ask if you are mad, sir?” he 
said. 

I steadied my voice. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for behaving in such 
an unheard-of, and, perhaps, rude manner. But 
I dared not stop to explain until you had sent 
the message God grant it may be in time!” 
And as briefly as might be, I made the amazed 
operator acquainted with what the reader 
already knows. 

“We will go on to Hanly village at once,” he 
said. “I am anxious for the denowement; and 
besides, it will be necessary that you should be 
there io accuse these cowardly rascals.” 

He put a bottle of wine and some glasses on 
the table, and told me to make myself at home; 
and though I am not much of a “ wine-bibber,” 
I think the two glasses I took that night were a 
benefit to me; for I was so nearly distracted with 








fear in regard to the fate of the train which 
contained Florence. Van Luce, that I needed 
something to steady my overstrung nerves. 

My. friend, the operator, whose name was 
Morgan, left me to myself while he went out 
to arouse the road-master, and get his permis- 
sion to have a locomotive ‘fired up” to take us 
to Hanly. 

He was back again in fifteen minutes, an- 
nouncing everything in readiness. The road- 
master! accompanied us; and I venture to say 
that none of us had ever before traveled at the 
rate of speed we made that night. Morgan ven- 
tured a little mild expostulation to the driver; 
but the man looked admiringly at the high pres- 
sure of steam registered by the guage, and re- 
plied with something like triumph, 

“She can ‘stan’ it, sir! Gad! there hain’t a 
machine on the road that can run with the ‘St. 
Helena.’ ” 

Your true railway engineer is quite as proud 
of his locomotive as the-sailor is of his ship, or 
the sporting gentleman of his fast horse. 

But in spite of the fearful rate at which we 
went, it seemed to me that we only crept, so 
anxious did I feel to know ‘the worst, or have 
my doubts east to the winds. 

But, at last we saw the signal-lights of Hanly 
station, and the St. Helena uttered a shrill ery 
to notify the station people of our approach. 

In a moment it was replied to—three sharp 
whistles in quick succession. 

‘“‘That’s the Andrew Jackson!” said the engi- 
neer. ‘Should know that whistle among a thou- 
sand—and the Andrew Jackson’s the machine 
that allers draws the night express. They’re 
hauled up iat Hanly village, you may bet your 
life on that!” ‘ 

I remember that I put my two hands together, 
and said to myself, 

“Thank God! Thank God!’ 

We drew up behind the express train, and, 
alighting, made our way to the depot. 

As I had anticipated, the utmost confusion 
prevailed. 

Half the village, aroused by so unusual a cir- 
cumstance as the stoppage of the night express, 
had turned out, and were gathered in little knots 
around the station, discussing the singularity of 
the whole affair. 

My whilom fellow-travelers were held in cus- 
tody by the railway police. Dick was inclined 
to bluster, and protest his innocence of every 
real and imaginary sin that ever was dreamed 
of; Jack was stolid and sullen, and maintained 
a rigid silence. 

As we entered the room, Dick was saying, 
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‘What in the deuce are we stopped here for? 
Tl have satisfaction out of ‘somebody for this! 
Detained: like: twocriminals! The company's 
pockets: shall smart for it! By whose authority 
was the train stopped? Just tell me that, will 

97) 

“We received a telegram,” said the station- 
agent. ‘Keep cool, sir; if you are innocent of 
the charge which ‘séme’ party will bring against 
you, you willbe set at liberty.” 

“Who sent the telegram?’ demanded Dick, 
fiercely. 

‘Thad that honor, sir,” said I, pausing in 
front:of him. 

“By—— The deaf cove that pretended 'to be 
asleep in the compartment-car! | By Jupiter! he 
was shamming! I told you so, Jack!” 

“Is there a magistrate present?” I inquired, 
looking around: on the ‘sea: of ‘inquisitive 
faces. 

And an elderly gentleman, stepping out from 
the. erowd, announced himself qualified. 

“T wish to be put upon oath,” said. «TI 
deem it no more than justice to myself that all 
the travelers by the express should listen to 
my statement, that I may be exonerated from 
blame in having been the means of bringing 
their journey td ‘so, abrupt a termination for 
the present.” 

And under oath, simply and briefly as might 
be;.E gave a narration of facts as the reader 
already knows them, though I confess to skip- 
ping that portion touching! the love of Jack 
Mortlan for Florence Van: Luce. I- thought 
the story just as complete without that. 

Just ‘as I had finished my statement, one of 
the messengers sent forward to look for the dan- 
ger of which my telegram had given intima- 
tion; returned.’ He was breathless and agitated, 
and announced the track torn up ‘for some 
lengths in the middle of Hanly ‘ cut,” and also, 
the discovery of a pair of horses and a carriage, 
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secreted inva clumpof bushes.a few yards from 
the line. 

‘had not the remotest idea of being made a 
hero, but the people would insist.on shaking 
hands with me, and. thanking me for the service 
I had rendered;:and among the warmest thanks 
of all were those of Capt. Van Luce. 

Andwhen he had saidalli he could think of, 
heealled his daughter to. finish for him, 

“Florence, my dear, come hither, and—and 
—hang it! do the thing’ up as it ought to be 
done. Shiver my timbers if I knew what to 
say to the man who has saved my life, and that 
of my darling!) This is my daughter, Florence, 
Mr.—Mr.—— Well, Ldeclare, I don’t happen to 
know your name.” 

“I beg your pardon, My name is Aubrey— 
St. Clair Aubrey; and I reside in B——.” 

Florence laid her dear little trembling hand 
in thine, and I took it gladly enough, resisting 
with an effort, for which I take to myself no 
small degree of credit, the impulse of my heart 
which urged me to take her to my bosom. 

I suppose my story is done. Every one who 
has had any romance in his. life will guess the 
conclusion. 

My wife, who is looking over my shoulder, 
and whose name is Florence, says that it is only 
because I am afraid I shall fail in describing 
the love scenes, that I leave the reader to use 
his imagination in following out our courtship 
until it culminated in marriage. 

Well, perhaps she is right; for I am sure 
there are no words by which I could express the 
depth of the love that I feel for her—my wife, 
and my darling. 

Diek and Jack were tried, and condemned to 
imprisonment for life. 

Dick, -I believe, is still engaged in serving out 
his term. Jack Mortlan was found dead jn his 
cell, not many weeks after his incarceration. 
Committed suicide. 





I WALK ALONE. > 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 


I wArk alone, around my way 

The sere leaves withered lie; 
’ The Autumn wind, ia dirge-like tone, 

Goes sadly wailing by. 

Pale ashes from the Summer's fires, 
Cold, colorless, and gray ; 

They've fluttered through their little lives, 
ilave burned their brief, bright day. 


Bare branches bend above the tide, 
Which mirrors now no leaf, 





But rushes on to Ocean's breast, 
There, there to hide its grief. 

From hill and glen, from laxe and stream, 
Through Nature’s broad domain, 

Goes up to-night a wail of woe, 
Goes up a sob of pain. 

And every heart-throb answers back 
The Autumn wind’s low moan; 

For mocking echoes backward fling, 
Alone, alone, alone! 





LOIS PLATNER. 


BY MRS R. HARDING DAVIS, AUTHOR OF “MAKRGEET RHOWTH.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Dr. PratNer stopped with the book which he 
had taken from the shelf in his hand, his light, 
dreamy ¢yes wandering over the shabby, little 
chamber, and the sleeping children, but seeing 
nothing. They rested at last on his wife, and 
he gave a start, suddenly wakening. 

“Why—ah, Lois!” in his slow, meditative 
tone, “I wish you would come down to-night. 
There is an account of a new Phalanstery on 
the shore of the Ohio, of whose organization I 
would like to have your opinion. They area 
singularly noble, pure body of men, Masters 
says. He has been there.” 

“Mr. Masters is here?” 

“Yes. He has brought me that essay of 
Boudot’s on Faith and Judgment. _A defence 
of Catholicism, you remember.” 

“T cannot leave the children, William; Charley 
is worse to-night.” She took the little fellow’s 
hot hand (which held tightly clasped his one 
toy, a wooden dog) and felt the pulse, but did 
not offer it to her husband for advice. The time 
had been, not long ago, when Platner would 
have hung over the child’s bed in nervous terror 
if his breathing had but quickened. Now. he 
glanced impatiently at him, and went toward 
the door. 

“Where is that girl—how do you call her— 
Virginia? Why cannot she stay with them for 
an hour? I want you to read Boudot’s essay, 
He touches the root of the matter, I think; the 
perfect repose of soul attained by a devout 
Catholic. There is an end’to all racking doubts 


or unrest in the bosom of the mother church. } 


It is very alluring,” opening and shutting the 
door uncertainly. William Platner’s whole atti- 
tude, his motions, the very movement of his eye, 
Were always hesitating, slow, anxious. 

Mrs. Platner answered but the first of his 
words. “Poor Virginia! She is a child. If 
she were to live fifty. years, she would be no 
older than Charley. No, William, I cannot go 
down.” She bent over to the baby, turning its 
pillow as her husband’s heavy, undecided steps 
went slowly down the stairs. -Once she would 
have discussed the Phalanstery, or Boudot’s 
shallow sophistry with keener, more vehement 
interest ‘than Platner himself, perhaps. . ‘‘ But 
the children had altered all that,” she said, 
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sometimes quietly; and made no other sign of 
the guif widening each day between herself 
and her husbanJ. 

She hung a quilt between the table and bed 
to screen the light, and then brightened the 
lamp; and taking out a piic of papers, half copied 
in a free, bold hand. began to work at them, 
rising every few moments to touch Charley’s 
red cheek, or stoop over to kiss her little girl 
in the larger crib; not that either child needed 
the watchfulness, but it was like a drink of cor- 
dial to herself. It was more than a year since 
Mrs Platner had secured papers from the clerk 
of the court to copy. Her husband saw them 
under his eyes every day, but it never occurred 
to him to ask a question. A year after Charley 
was born, he told his wife that he felt that the 
great problems of life, and the truth which lay 
behind those problems, were the first objects to 
which an immortal sonl should devote itself. 
He had always meddled, in a dilettante way, 
with metaphysics; was by turns a disciple of 
Novalis, of the Hindoo philosophers, of Emer- 
son. Lois, with her quiet, cool insight, sus- 
pected at times that his comprehension of any, 
or all them, was but foggy and unreal. Buta 
time came to him when the iruth or fallacy o} 
these creeds—of any religion, rose vefore him 
with an awful instant import. The time which 
Lois, with her orthodox faith believed, came to 
every one when God and the devil renewed the 
old struggle in the heart of every man for final 
possession, God only knew how she prayed for 
his conversion. But Platner made the acquaint- 
ance about that period o/ an Englishman, travel- 
ing without any avowed purpose through the 
West, Masters by name, and their inquiries for 
truth speedily diverged into ground, where the 
old-fashioned God or Satan of her youth were 
apparently unknown and unneeded. 

The Platners had been wanderers since their 
marriage. The doubt in his reiigious creed.ex- 
tended to his. slightest belief or action. They 
had drifted from town to town in the hope of 
finding something more stable beyond. They 
were now in a large growing village of Iadiara, 
wuere Platner had secured a good practice as 
physician, before he became couvineed that 
there were other and more important demands 
upon him than the support of his a. After 
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that, one patient after another went over to the 
brisk, young fellow from Connecticut, who had ; 
put up a bright green sign further down the 
street. Dr. Platner smiled placidly, and devoted 
himself more assiduously to his researches. His 
soul was lifted too high into the regions of ab- 
stracted philosophy to be jarred by the poor 
turmoil of the world. When Lois pointed out 
to him the children’s shoeless feet, or reminded 
him that the butcher's or milk-bill were over- 
due, he pitied her as some creature of inferior 
mould, who could bend the spirit given her to 
train for great and helpful ends to such earthy 
work; and tranquilly packing his valise, and 
pocketing the few dollars that were left, set off 
for a colony just founded in New England, where 
the disciples had retired to meditate on the true 
uses of life, living on vegetables and grits, and 
dressing in linen alone. _ 

- It was about this time that Lois began to copy 
legal papers whenever they could be had. Dr. 
Platner came back. The association had crum- 
bled to pieces as bread, he said, in which there 
was too much leayen.. He was ill, partly from 
a disheartened sense of. the degradation of 
humanity, and partly from a lack of mutton 
and beef. Lois, by dint of hard, quiet work, 
supplied the latter want; as to humanity, she 
had ceased to concern herself about it. Trying 
to keep Hetty and Charley fed and clothed from 
day to day, she had no time to argue his great 
progressive theories. She listened in silence 
alike to Platner’s complaints or speculations; 
whateyer anger or pain she felt she kept locked 
in her own breast. She was the same softly- 
stepping, mild-voiced Lois that he had wooed 
and married years ago. She had no capabili- 
ties within her to fit her, he thought, for nobler 
spheres. : 

To-night she sat writing uatil Jate. The baby 
fell into a lighter slumber, after which she re- 
mained steadily at her task, her hand enly hesi- 
tating irresolutely, now and then, when the 
voices rose higher below, and she could distin- 
guish Masters’ hard, guttural tones. When 
the last page was finished, she rose, folding them 
carefully away in her usual methodical fashion. 

“‘Why do you ley there, Virginia?” touching 
a heap of clothes that lay at her feet. ‘Go to 


came in her face when looking at her own chil- 
dren. She had sent for Virginia to an orpban- 
asylum, as is the custom in western families, 
meaning to train her into a useful servant. The 
girl proved to be at once beautiful, silly, and 
useless—a dead weight on her hands. But she 
was an orphan, and Lois would not send her 
hack; she had, too, a dog-like affection for the 
children, which won their mother’s heart. 

The clock in the hall struck one, and she 
heard the door close after Masters, while she 
waited for the girl to move. A moment after 
her husband entered the room.. His step was 
quicker, and his face more animated. He sat 
down, bent over his elbows on his knees, medi- 
tatively rubbing his hands together in bis 
favorite attitude, and was silent a long time. 

“Lois,” he said at last, solemnly, “I see at 
last truth before me. I feel to-night like a man 
who has veen long at sea, and who sees in the 
waves floating near him the signs that land is 
at hand.” 

“T am very glad, William,” wearily, lowering 
the lamp. ‘Is it the Roman church? Is that 
to be your haven?” 

He made a gesture of disgust. ‘A worn-out 
old shell, of which the kernel long since was 
rotten. No. The difficulty in my path has been 
that the development of thought has caused a 
growth in the world outside, and apart from the 
old creeds; the Bible itself is like a beautiful 
garment which belonged to the boy, but which 
the man is forced to cast. aside as too narrow 
and useless. We need a larger revolution fitted 
to the larger age—and it has come!” 

‘What do you mean, William?” . But in this 
first heralding of the new evangel she dropped 
Charley’s medicine, counting carefully under 
her breath. There had been so many new 
evangels in William’s path since Masters had 
led him! ‘*What do you mean, William?” when 
he did not reply. 

He was looking at her furtively, with an ex- 
pression of doubt and dread unknown on his 
face before. ‘‘I—— we will discuss it hereafter, 
Lois, when my own mind is clear. It is a re- 
velation that is new to me; your prejudices will 
be strong against it, no doubt.” 

“J shall live and die in the church to which 


bed, child. I wish you would rid yourself of} my mother belonged,” she said, calmly. ‘But 


your habits of sleeping and eating in all un- 
heard-of ways,” with a little asperity in her 
tone, There was no sympathy between her own 


I will rejoice when you have found rest. Don't 
think me a bigot, dear William, I know you 
are sincere. God will be near to you in your 
church, whatever that may be, as in mine.” 





and the vagabond blood in the girl’s veins. Che 


watched her uncoil herself and set up, rubbing § She put her hand on his shoulder, an unwonted 
her white arms, her big, drowsy, brown eyes } sign of feeling with her in her later days. But 


fixed on the fire with an anxiety which never } he suffered it to lay there unnoticed. 
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«Tt would have been better,” he said, in a{ the vulgar call soul,” said the Englishman, 
low, forced voice, as if repeating a lesson, ‘if; tapping on his leather-colored forehead. *‘Shal! 
you had‘ tried ‘to sympathize with me in my } we not entertain it with the purest hospitality . 
search for truth: Yes; it would’ have been; which the world offers? When its delicate 
better if you had sympathized with me.” tastes, its pure instincts cry out for bread, shall 
She did not answer him, only leaned, perhaps, } we give them a stone? For example: You— 
more heavily on ‘his shoulder, looking with a? Platner! The immortal creature within you de- 
strange, suspicious selfishness into his face. +A } mands a free, beautiful life. The best of beauty, 
man must havea companion,” he resumed, in} music, love; knowledge which this life affords, 
the same monotonous recitative—a' companion } will not content it. And shall you, for the sake 
of kindred instincts and beliefs, with that subtle ; of that.good woman, bind yourself to a drudgery 
accord of/mind which only harmony in music; more degrading than‘that of a mill-horse, solely 
can adequately'represent. A wife ought to be ; to buy meat and bread to keep the body alive?” 
this companion.’ It is the divine law of mar- “My wife is very dear to me,” said Platner, 
riage. If she is not, the marriage is a false } feebly. 
one.” “Would I say a word against madam? She 
“T have heard this before, William,” she said, * is good, devout; but she is, forgive me, mole- 
gently, ‘but never from you. I know where it } blind. Does she suffice to appease the eternal 
has led other men. But I am not afraid of you, } thirst within you! Does she suffice?” vehe- 
my husband. I know that you are fond of such } mently. 
speculations, even on dangerous ground, but Without being altogether certain as to what 
they will not influence you.” Yet even with } the eternal thirst desired, Platner assented that 
her confidence her face grew pale, even to the } she did not. 
eyelids.” He sat -broading over the vague doubts which 
Dr. Platner, having repeated his lesson, sat } opened before his mind, while his wife waited 
moodily staring into the fire. His wife paused ; patiently. for him tospeak to her; doubts whieh, 
thoughtfully a moment. ‘She was a tall, slight } like newly-opened paths into a wilderness, gave 
woman, with a girlish figure and countenance. ? promise of an unknown Elderado beyond. He 
The last two years had chiseled her face into a} turned:to her at last. 
beauty of contour and meaning different from} ‘I would that my ways were your ways, 
the pink and white freshness which had won } Lois, If you would come with me, in my search 
her husband at first. She slid down upon the} for diviner things, and abandon your worldly 
floor beside him, resting her hand on his knees. } devotion to fleshly matters. Even one of your 
“William, come back to me,” she said, with } Bible prophets bids you first get wisdom and 
& pitiful effort at playfalness that ended in a} understanding.” 
sob; “comé back to the children and me. ; Mrs. Platner stood up and began to unhbutton 
Your theories and your doubts have kept you} her sleeves. ‘I must first get bread for the 
from us so long—so long. I think mneared children to eat. There’sa sort of wisdom comes 
the old times are never to come again!” to me in that way. I think, William, the Lord 
3 
; 














He looked at her with a dull glimmer of in-} has put my duty in my hands, and before my 
telligence in his face, as one who walked in his} eyes. Maybe it blinds me to the diviner phi- 
sleep might hear a ‘dear, familiar voice.’ Tle} losophy to be learned in books. But when I 
glimmer lightened into a shrewd, almost keen } have done this work, I will have time to search 
regard. Masters had told him frankly that he } for it.” 
was a solitary man; that his wife was, of all}; Platner gave a stifled sigh. 
women, the least allied to him by spiritual “Tam tired, William. It is late.” She drew 
affinity. So accustomed had he grown to the} down the curtain. “Get up, Virginia, go to 
daring assaults, couched in technical slang, of} bed.” Now the stars shone brilliant in the 
the new philosophy, upon all which he or} winter sky. What wonderful poems might she 
been taught to hold pure and sacred, that he was} not have read there, if she had not been, as 

_Scarcely startled, and slowly began to receive} Master's said, mole-blind? The firelight, too, 
«the assertion as a truth to which his lofty intel-} had flickered ancertainly on the rounded con- 
lect should give credence, however his heart } tours of the sleeping girl, on the mellow, rich 
might rebel. To-night, as never before, Mas-} tints of her flesh, and the golden-brown of her 
ters had urged upon him his lack of energy in} mass of coiling hair. The picture pleased, 
giving to this energy food suitable for it. satisfied his esthetic taste. But what did Lois 
“It is a divine guest within us—this, which } care, if his sstheticto tastes starved the end! 
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Mrs, Platner,‘after‘a wistful look at him, lay { But she»asked no questions; Dr. ‘Platner re- 
down beside Charley, ‘and fell into an :uneasy ; pulsed her first attempt to gain his 'confidence 
sleep, in which she sighed heavily; like a hurt ; with that quiet assurance that ishe had what 
child. » But Platner rose, and going out into the } seemed’ best ‘for their own temporal and eternal 
starlight, passed’up and down the frozen garden- ; welfare, and feeling ‘herself rebuffed, she re- 
walks until morning studying, ‘the divine crea- ; mained silent: ' 
ture within him balked: of ‘its’ natural food, ;» She hesitated in the door of :thevarbor a mo- 
more ‘than the poems written inthe heaven ; ment, and then sat down beside him, nestling 
above. close, and ‘putting her hand into his cold fin- 
1) _} gers, which barely :closed upon it. The sight 

OHAPTER Il. - $of the:children, the fresh warm air, 'the green 

«T witt obey you to the letter, William.” trees, stirred her heart to aching. .:Oh! if the 

**T wish you to|do'so, Lois,” ‘coldly. . I will } old time would come again but:foram hour! If 
britig you to-morrow ‘@ list) of such articles of }-he:would butstroke her hand, call her by the 
furniture as it will be advisable for us to take }old silly pet name; romp with the children as 
with us. The clothing I leave\to your owndis- 3} he used to do—but once!—but once! Platner, 
cretion.” : turning suddenly, caught: her large blue eyes 

“How soon did you say ‘we ‘would. go?” } reading his face; they were full:of tears. He 
timidly, for Dr. Platner had somehow ‘en- } moved uneasily,:and forced a smile, into which 
trenched himself, in the last few months, in’a } he tried to throw some faint tenderness. There 
reticence inaccessible to his ‘quiet little wife. came to: her, as she saw it, the fancy which so 

“In two weeks.” often followed his efforts to. be friendly and at 

She asked no further questions. “It was a } ease, that he was like.a man under the spell of 
mild day, late‘in‘the spring; she had come'out {some enchantment or unnatural sleep. Some 
into the garden to look at the children digging )day, perhaps, he would waken, and be himself 
in their little ‘beds, under Virginia’s lazy { again. 
guardianship, and found Platner sitting in the “I think you love me, Lois,” he said, doubt- 
arbor under the fresh-leaved grape-vines, appa- ; fully. 
rently busied in watching the fleeey clouds; She did not answer him. 
floating over the blue sky, . He descended from That is,” fingering his. yellow beard uncer- 
his contemplation long enough to announce to } tainly, ‘‘as much as you are able to experience 
her that his«plans for going to the far West {that emotion—your nature is limited. And I 
were made, and only needed her preparations } am doing my duty to you,” turning to her with 
tocarry into‘effect. Lois assented cheerfully; }a feverish eagerness; \‘you must give me credit 
her husband had altered greatly, both “in his }for that. Some men would have gone on their 
relation and matner to her since that miserable } way'alone, but I will'take you,and the children 
winter night. Whatever were his secret sta- ? with me into light, into happiness, into the new 
dies: or ‘investigations with Masters, he: never } kingdom.” The {letter words he repeated as if 
obtruded ‘them on her: Hevhad gradually re- ; by rote. 
sumed his practice, so far as it was possible, ;} ‘What new kingdom, William?” 
and labored steadily in other ways to .make He glanced around furtively to find if he could 
money with a. quiet persistence of purpose } be overheard. “The land set apart by the Lord 
which she had never known in him. If he was } forthe saints, Lois. It is His will that the West 
colder to her and the children than even ‘in } should belong to a people whoare brave and free 
the days of his wildest vagaries, she accounted } enough toreceive His new and higher revelation. 
for it by this preoccupation in his business. {Some time in the future the whole of the States 
At last, she thought ‘he assumed his ‘rightful _ bevsubjected to! the dominion of this race; 





place as head ofthe household, and, being a {but I will be one of the pioneers’ We will go 
thorough» woman, glad to be guided and cared } together. I would: not consent to leave you or 
for, she slid igladly into her old silent, trustful § the children behind. There, ’tis an earthly Eden 
dependence! upon him. —there is noble work, infinite development. You 
She was glad, for the children’s sake, that he { will learn-to worship with me. Our lives shall 
had resolved to go to the west; for Lois waw a be great, gracious, beautiful—no taste, or talent, 
canny little body, ani ‘knew that the farms {or passion, which God gives shall be left un- 
generally, bought ‘and held with seach struggle ; gratified.” 
and loss of health and comfort to the parents, ; Lois loo%ed down the gravel paths at the 
prove a secure fortune to their descendants. {children with a chilled, unsatisfied feeling 
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Pioneering in the West she knew well enough { had grown careless, almost insolent, in her man- 
was a synonym for hard work, self-denial, ; ner of late, Lois had noted, supposing the cause 
countless disappointments; .and -poor William } to be the deference whieh Masters and the other 
was dressing it in the most brilliant hues of men of the party observed to her—a deference 
his fervid fanecy!. But no matter! His. ‘first } sometimes wanting in their manner to herself. 
thought had been for her—that she and the} Again and again’she thought William’s resolve 
children should share in his'temporal heaven. } that ‘they should be burdened with her ill- 
She hugged that thought ¢lose to her woman’s ; judged; but she said nothing, not wishing to 
heart, and was deaf.and blind to all beside. thwart him in even so trifling a matter. 

«Phe children are ragged and strong,” she}’ ‘The'sun, a clear globe of crimson, had just 
said, cheerfully, **they will suit the life in the ; touched the level edge of the horizon, when the 
backwoods; and‘I have madea comfortable pro- } womax of the house, a raw-boned Kansan, came 
vision for Virginia with a friend here. I-will} to the door beside her, and tapped her’on the 
be sorry to part from the girl; slie is an honest, } shoulder. ‘Watchin’ the sun set, hey? You'll 
affectionate creature.” be nearer it’s goin’ down con—siderable before 
Dr. Platner stroked his beard for some minutes } you stop, I reckon?” Her hands were covered 
before replying. ‘*1 desire that Virginia may } with dough, which she picked off ‘carelessly ; 
accompany us,’ he said, in-an authoritative tone. $ but she waited for the answer to her ‘trivial 
“She will add greatly to our expenses, Wil- ; question with a keenness of interest that roused 
liam,” with astonished perplexity; ‘‘and she} Lois from her half doze. 
will be positively wseless—~a mere burden.” “We ‘are not going very much further west.” 

He looked scrutinizingly at the large, graceful; The woman glanced cautiously about her to 
figure of the girl ‘as she. leaned against a tree, see that they were alone. **Do you know where 
the dark, lustrous eye, the sleepy smile on the { you are going?” hurriedly. 
red lips. She will not-be a burden,” ‘he said. “Certainly. Into the interior of Kansas.” 
“Her work may come to her;” and rising sud- “Humph! I thought:as much! Well, it’s 
denly, went out to meet Masters, who came up} none of my business,” turning in. But a mo- 
the lane with a smile on’his florid face, and pat- } ment. afterward she came out. ‘‘I know that 
ting the children on the head with his flabby } Masters,” she said; ‘it’s not the first journey 
hands, as though he blessed them. he’s made, taking men and women down into 

that hell yonder. But you’re not the sort:that 
’ornarly goes. I thought they were holdin’ it 
CHAPTER III. back from you.” 

Ir was @ sultry summer evening a ménth “ Holding what back?” said Lois, with a ter- 
later. Mrs. Piatner, her little girl at her feet, } rified motion of ber hands toward both the chil- 
and Charley in her arms, sat in the door of a} dren. 
low, wooden house in the scattering village of} |The woman hesitated. ‘‘Idaren’t say a word. 
Atchison, overlooking the broad, muddy flood } Masters’ got a holt on us—money we owe; but 
of the Missouri. The children had both fallen }:you ask him. He’ll tell you. He'd be glad to 
asleep—their last day’s travel had been a heavy? leave you behind on account. of the children. 
one; but their mother, worn-out in body and} Your husband hes taken you against his will.” 
mind, sat stiffly erect. She could'not tell what} “Where my husband goes, I will follow him,” 
dangers waited around, or in the great prairie } said Lois, with quiet dignity. 
desert that lay ‘before them; and instinct told; The woman laughed. “I doubt that. I’m 
her thet she was the only protector of the'ehil-} sorry for you,” checking her laugh suddenly. 
dren. Fumes of haschish could not wrap her$:“If I kin help you, I’ do it when the worst 
husband in dreamier oblivion to the outer world ; comes to the worst. I’m a woman as wellas 
than that which held him through the journey. } you.” 

Masters, with several other men; had accom-{ She went in suddenly as two men of the party 
panied them—and his presence gave to Lois, as} came up the /hill, and in a moment was shouting 
it always did, a vague sense of danger. } out some border song as she turned her cakes. 

Down on the bank of the river Virginia was } One of the men was Masters. «Mrs. Platner 
strolling; she knew ‘the slow, sinuous motions ; beckoned to him. It was the ‘first time in her 
sel her dark figure, although it was too far to } life, probably, that she had ever voluntarily ad- 
distinguish her features. Dr. Platner was with } dressed him, so strong was the repugnance she 
her; he was, doubtless, bringing he® back to} had felt for him. 
the house, being always kind to the girl. She} He bowed, and came toward her, glancing 
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- significantly at the other man who followed him. { passion. . Then he continued, “Tell her that, on 
oLois gathered the sleeping, child icloser to her, } your arrival.there, you have resolved to conform 
sand put ‘down ber hand on Hetty’s head with a} to Mormon usage; that-you will seal to yourself 
sense of terrible and instant danger,to be grap-} another wife, and that.you have already chosen 
“pled with at that moment. ..The man stood in } her,” motioning to Virginia, who stood clinging 
«front of her, his bulky, unclean figure coming } to Platner’s arm. 
-ibetween her and the setting sun., He flinched With’ that word Lois ceased to:'tremble. «Js 
osecretly, but Lois did not know that..; The pure, } this true?’ she said, putting ont her hand blindly 
womanly atmosphere, the quietness of; gentle } toward her husband’s breast. 
breeding, were weapons which he did not know “Tt is true,” ‘assuming a tcne of bravado. 
how to meet. ' ‘¢There is no need to cry out, Lois, there is no 
“Mr. Masters,” she said, “I have reason to} need to rage. My nerves are shattered already; 
think that I have been deceived in this journey. { my nature requires many things which you can- 
| I.was told that we were going to Kansas.” not.give, and I have the right to seek them out- 
Again he exchanged glances with the other; side. That is true, Masters?” and the feeble 
man. “If you,were deceived, it was none of ; wretch caught him by the arm. “I have a right? 
my doing, ma’am.;. I was for telling ‘you he, Lam one of the saints of the Lord?” 





















plain truth long ago;. but Platner, said, you'd; “Bah! Send this girl to the house, and leave 
|) think the grave was better than the home he’s} your wife alone. She will think better of it 
chosen for you.” ¢ when she has had a night to reason it over.” 
«He knows that I will share any danger with ; Platner slunk away, and went aimlessly down 
him.” But as she spoke, she rose with colorless }.the. path, his hands thrust into his pockets, 








lips, and drew her children closer to her. afraid to look back. Virginia hesitated, look- 
He laughed. ‘Per—haps. Women object} ing with something of the unhelpful pity of an 
sometimes ; but they get used to it.” : animal at her. mistress; and then, obeying Mas- 
«Where are we going?” : ters’ authoritative nod, went into the house. 





“To Utah. Your husband is a Mormon.” He} The English Mormon stood looking down at the 
held her with his bold, defiant eye, and con- } lady, who sat motionless as a stone, holding her 
tinued to stare at her as she sank down, and } children tightly clasped in her arms. 
covered her face with her hands. After a long “She is a good riddence,” whispered the man 
time she looked up. at his side. ‘‘You were right to stop her—that 

“I want William-—-I must go to him,’ in a} is, if you’ve done it. There are too many of her 
feeble voice, attempting to rise. Masters put; sort yonder already.” 
her back with one hand, and with the other But.Masters shook his head doubtfully. “I 

- beckoned to her husband, who was coming to-} began wrong. It was she whom I should have 
ward them. first attacked. She has the strength of ten fan- 

“Hillo, Platner!) Come here. I want this }.ciful fools like. that fellow yonder. You had 
matter set right, as it should have been at first,” better go inside, madam,” respectfully; ‘the 
when Platner stood in front of his wife, looking > fog is cold and heavy ” 
beyond, above, everywhere, but. in her face, } But she did not hear him, She was looking 
stroking his yellow beard with trembling fingers. } down into Charley’s face, who lay asleep on her 
The ‘burly Englishman held him by the elbow, } breast, patting, stroking his forehead mechani- 
and used the tone to him with which an over-} cally. 
seer would control a negro. “The poor wretch is stunned beyond crying 

“This farce has been acted long enough. Tell } out... It’s strange that a man like Platner shoull 
the truth now. Let this woman know that you're} find such a woman to believe in him! Come of 
a free man,” falling into that nasal twang which } Sterrett. She's better alone,” glancing back, 
belongs to all cant; ‘‘that you’ve burst the tram-} not unkindly, at her as he went away. 
mels of the old sects; tell her that in two months 3 The paralysis that follows a sudden terrible 
you will be one of the saints of the Lord in the} shock benumbed the brain of the poor woman. 

holy city of Deseret.” It was like a tragedy in a theatre, this thing 

** William ?” that had happened to her. She thought vaguely 

«‘What he tells you, you can believe, Lois,” ; of William in their first married life, even in the 
faltered Platner, drawing back, as if to escape. } old love-making days. How hard he worket: 
“Stop! Let us have the whole truth at once. } How. happy those rainy evenings were when she 

Tell her——” he hesitated for a moment, glanc- } siolo in, with her basket of work, to the fire 
ing, at the woman’s face with o half look of'com- ; the offiee, and they talked over the plans forthe 
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future,.dropped the bits of silver into their say- f 


«You wouldn’t in any case. go, on te Utah, 


ings-bank,.aad now and then went in to look at} now?’ said her companion,. uneasily; <+it 
the children’s red, chubby faces where they lay },mightn’t turn out so. badly after all... Though— 


asleep! |, The broad, turbid tide at her feet; the 


dull, green, sea of prairie beyond; the flecks of } 


orange cloud floating over the darkening sky, 
were vivid to her senses as pain itself; but that 
was all, Underneath was a, heavy, sickening, 
but. undefined lose, The woman, from, inside 
came out, and, shook her. two.or three times 
before she could rouse;,her. ‘*What are you 
going to do? You know now. where they are 
taking you.” 

‘He shall,not say it of William,” her face in 
a flame, “He does not know my husband. 
Leave me for—Virginia! Leave the children! 
Masters was always false and foul.” 

“Stay, stay! .Come out here to the stable. 
You’ve lost yerself, an’ no wonder. See here! 
I'll stand yer friend. I like yer face, an’ that 
little gal’s, an’ I’'l.-back you, Will you go with 
him?” 

“With, William? My husband?’’ vaguely. 


‘If you're a mind to call him sech, you differ ; 


from me,”.dryly. .‘‘Listen to me, woman. Do 
you mean to,go to Utah? | This little gal? Will 
you take her there?”’ 

She had, wakened her now., Mrs, Platner 
looked at the child, and up at the woman alter- 
nateiy, with keen, quick comprehension. There 
was. drop, of the, real soldier blood in her 
veins—-danger sobered and cooled her. What- 
ever loss or pain had come to her she thrust 
aside to wait.its time, and placed herself before 
her children as strong as any evil that could 
threaten them, 

“What can, I do?” 

But the woman, like. most women, was more 
ready with alanm than with help. ‘I'll do all 
I kin for you,” folding her arms. 
no money, J regkon 2” 

“No. Ihave mo money.” 


“And ‘they. start; to-morrow early; I. don’t } 


see what you din. do after all. Ther’s no place 
of hidin’ hereabouts...Ther’s not one. And 
you’re & long: way! from any as knows you. 
That's so, I don’t.see but you're in as bad a 
strait as anybody I ever know’d.” 
from her hopelessly, glancing rapidly over the 
small collection of low-built houses. She had 
but an hourer, two in which ‘she could act. 
Where could she.go with her children; a beg- 
gar, asking for shelter and means to return 
home? The chance was hopeless; even if this 
were given to her, There was no place where 
she could be eongesled from her husband’s 
search. 

_ Vou. LV.—24 








‘*But you'ye } 


Lois turned } 





the little gal. No;,1 wouldn’t take ;the little 
gal.” r 

Mrs, Platner was looking down at the dark, 
swift.current below. ‘‘Where is, your has- 
band?”,she said, abruptly, ‘Can I trast him?” 

“Yes, you kin trust him; provided I give 
him his orders.” 

«(He has a boat, I heard you say.” 

“Yes. What’s your plan?” 

“T want. him to take me and the children to 
St. Joseph’s.. We will go to-night after the 
moon sets,; I havea ring here which will pry 
him,” touching a stone which glittered on her 
finger. 

‘Going further? I’d think you’d want to go 
toward home.” 

‘My husband will think the same; he will 
not look for me further wp the river.” 

“Well, that’s sharp!” with a burst of admira- 
tion. “But St, Jose is a, bad place to be left 
without money.” 

‘“‘I ean work our way down the river on one 
of the larger boats, as chamber-maid ior cook. 
I will reach home; God will help me,” But 
the last words were not uttered ,aloud., She 
wakened Hetty. . Her friend, now that. the plan 
was given, was eager with advice and, atten- 
tions. 

“T’ll go for the old man. You go'to your 
room, and pretend to sleep; you act your part, 
and I’ll do the work. I’ll call you when it’s time.” 

But Mrs. Platner laid the children on the 
bed, and busied herself in, making up from the 
chest a bundle of their ¢lothes, which she could 
carry, Then she sat down, by the ‘window, 


; making no pretence of going to bed; her hus- 


band would hardly look for her to sleep to-night. 
In all her after life, Lois Platner never alluded 
to that night,» The; moon rose late; while its 
light fell whitely, on the. narrow streets and 
muddy wharf, she saw men’s shadows moving 
uneasily to and fro—among them, her hus- 
band’s. He came twice near to the house, and 
turned away, as if afraid.to enter.. About mid- 
night she sawhim go up with another of the 
Mormons to the, house, where the men, lodged, 
doubtless to remain there until morning. He 
stopped in the dark frame of the door-way, his 
face and. figure coming out clear in the moon:- 
light. ; 

Lois went closer to the window; she leaned’ 
out; her ;hands ‘stretched toward him; her- 
eyes were tearless; his face was curiously like 
little Charley’s—so, kindly and weak. A credu- 
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lous’ man, who’ never comprehended ‘deceit ; 
‘sober; dowtiright; not ‘even tinderstanding the 
silly jokes ‘of ‘which she used'to be'so ‘fond ‘fn 
othe old’ timethe old ‘time! ; 

He looked steadfastly toward the house,‘ not 
beeing her in'the darkness. "Was it her atid her 
~ehfldren’ to whom’ he turned, or the’ young, 
“beautifal ‘woman, ‘who Jay asleep inthe next 
oroom? His new ‘wife. 

Beyond the rolling plains yondér ‘was'the 
glittering earthly ‘hell, toward which they two 
would journey to-morrow. 

But while’ she ‘remembered ‘even this, the 
owifé held her arms silently outstretched to him. 
VOne might hive ‘belitved, looking in ‘her' face, 

“‘that'in the mute ‘appeal’ some secret: power lay 
hidden which would some day compel ‘him batk, 
‘thongh’death itself held him from her: 

The moon was going down; ‘the’ shadbws 
‘Jengthened ‘across the silent street. “Platner 

withdrew slowly into the dark passage ;‘the door 
-shut ‘him out from her sight. Forever? Not for- 
lever; she knew on’ whom she had tristed. ‘Yet 
she hid her face in her baby’s’ breast, ‘witha 
“Ory ‘such as they titter who go’down in’ the val- 
ley of the shadow of @eath. °“A'nioment ‘after a 
‘woman ¢ame to tho'door. 

«“Yon's ‘the ‘boat,’ she’ said,’ pointing to a 
‘black: object’ by the’ shore. ‘You ‘ben’t afraid 
~to 'ventare with them ‘young ones?” 

“T am ready.” 

While” she ‘wrappéd the’ children in’ their 
cloaks, and sectred her bundle,’ the’ woman 
looked through the ‘half-open door at Virginia 

vasleep. : 

“She’s'a pretty crectur. It’s a pity to have 
“her go down into that pit yonder.” 

But ‘Mrs. Platnér’s face’ grew hard, and ‘she 
“turned her back to the door. “Come, let us 
go,” she said. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Two years afterward, a woman was’walking 
“slowly through a green lane leading from’ the 
sorrounding farms'into a quiet little village of 
‘Towa. ‘She had ‘been ‘out in the’ ‘fields, ‘and 
~was loaded with buckets of berries, while great 
“bratiches, heavy ‘with ‘late ‘Marillo cherries, 
crimson! and’ déwy, were ‘thrown’ on her shonl- 
ders. Little Charley, for ‘the' woman was Lois, 
trotted alongside. Hetty had been left behind— 
Mrs. Platner never left her house empty. They 
were strangers in the village, she said;: and a 
‘friend ‘from ‘a distance coming to the ddor, and 
finding’ no one, might’ go and never'return.: ‘The 
friend never came; but she never weariéd with 
“waiting for him. “Her house was made ready 


for him every niew ‘morning. ‘When she first 
tame to the ‘village,’ and earned barely what 
‘kept’ them’alive, she manadged'to save from that 
Ititle enough’ to*buy / from'time to time, furniture 
of a eertain pattern, to ‘resemble’as ‘nearly as 
possible’ the’ furniture’ of ‘some house which she 
had ‘in her’ 'mind’s’ eye. “Nodw that her little 
schoo! ‘had ineréased,' she carried ‘out this fancy 
to her"heart’s ‘content. The brick cottage in 
> whith she lived’was°an ‘almost éxact’ present- 
ment of the home’ into’ which they ‘had gone, 
when they were first matried, even to the holiy- 
hocks and monster Prince’s feather before the 
door; and the old well in’ the’ apple-orchard, 
where William ‘used to take the baby to hear 
the drip, drip upon the stones below. 

“When he eomes to "the town, and passes 
through’ the! street, seeing these things, he will 
know that I have’ done ‘it, and that there is no 
forgiveness to‘ask. Then the pain will be taken 
from him before he comes'to' me.” 

She was not an unhappy woman. She had no 
time to despair. ‘She ‘had no right efther, she 
told herself, to’ shut) out ‘the sunshine from ‘her 
children's mor#ing with ber sélfish griefs. And 
besides; ‘she knew he ‘would comé—Knew it. 
There was a perpetually watching, absent look 
in ‘her pledsant eyes; ‘as one whd waits to hear 
a step or voice, but ‘no deeper trouble. 8o con- 
fident was she of ‘his coming, that the nunie 
of their°fathéer was never’ stffered to become 
y dlouded- with any’ mystery’ or doubt to 'the chil- 
} dren. ’ ‘He was’ gone wpon a long, ‘painful jonr- 
ney; but'some “day he would return to them. 
Until then-they’must'be patient. “That! was all. 

Thus for the first year; then she ‘began to 
grow thinner, to move with ‘nervous ‘haste, to 
} asseverate with’ less ‘calmness''that ‘he would 
soon ¢come—soon.' But' that''wWas'the only out- 
ward change. 

Walking along the lane,‘ladén with her bas- 
kets and cherries, she felt fat before she slept 
+ some tidings must come. ' Masters, or the woman 
at Atchison, would ‘meet’ her, to say that they 
lidd seen him far off—spoken to him; that he 
was yet alive. There had not been a day since 
they parted that shé had not known that before 
night tidings would reach her. It could not be 
that two of’ God’s ‘ereatures,’ who loved each 
other as they had done; should fall apart with- 
out cause, and never in His world meet again. 
So sure was she ‘that’ some'message ‘from him 
waited for her at home, that she quiekened her 
pace until Charley eould’searvely keep step with 
her. Sho forgot the countless times when eveh 
certainty had driven ‘her onto @isappointment 
; at last. 
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Yet, when looking up, she saw the figure ofa} ‘If you will, William;” creeping back to his 
strange man sitting on the gnarled roots of the } breast. 
great sycamore outside the gate. She stopped} Then she ran and brought the children, and 
with a terror at heart, as though she had not} put them in his arms, and stood by on her tip- 
thought to meet any one but the lazy villagers ; toes ; her eyes shining, running over with happy 
on that drowsy afternoon. This was a large } tears, her cheeks red. 
man, in a worn, summer suit, his hair and beard When they sat alone by the fire that evening, 
close shaven. ‘He was leaning his head on his} he began, as men stupidly do, to go over the 
hands; but when he saw her he rose, and went } ground again, and plead not guilty wherever it 
toward her with that slow, steady, purposeful} was possible. But she closed his mouth with a 
movement in every motion, which only men} kiss. 
acquire who know why and for what use they} ‘It is over,” she said; ‘that is enough.” 
came into the world, and who serve that use. “But I'would like you to understand that I 
She dropped her lowd'‘and waited, trembling. } did not act from feeling alone, but conviction. 
When he came closer to her in the lonely lane, } I saw bands of Mormons on the frontier, and 
he stopped and looked her in the face. Then } judged their creed by its workings.” 
her eyes were opened. She asked no questions, ““Why did you not find me sooner? I told 
waited for no contrition; but when she saw her } the woman in Atchison to send you here when 
prodigal far off; she ran and fell upon his neck, you came back—alone.” 
and kissed him. She only knew she loved him. “T went in search of you the day after you 
Then she looked at him. ‘How strong be had } disappeared; but she would not trust me.” 
grown; how resolute and fearless was his eye, “‘T would bave trusted you,” in a low, solemn 
and tender. Oh, God! was there such tender-; tone. “That night I asked One to give you 
ness yet for her in the world? back to me, who I knew would do it. I never 
All this while he had not said a word. have doubted that some day you would come.” 
“The children, William. They have looked He listened silently; but there was a quiet 
for you every day.” reverence in his face, that told her that never 
“Not yet; let me tell you, Lois, before they } was he so fit to lead her children into the good 
touch me. I am not guilty but in purpose; 1} and upward paths of life as now. 
never went beyond Atchison.” Several months afterward, Dr. Platner said 
““You followed—— No?” to his wife, not looking at her as he spoke, 
“T was mad. When I found you gone, it } «You will be glad to know, Lois, that poor Vir- 
made a sane man of me. Ihave spent the last 3 ginia remained with your honest friend in 
two long years in searching for you. I aint Atchison: She married a squatter soon after,” 
learned hard lessons in these years.” He put } he added. ‘ 
her from him, holding her at arm’s length, an } But Mrs. Platner was sternly silent; she had 
agony of doubt and tear in his face. ‘Lois, did } ino pity to waste on Virginia. She blamed her 
T understand the meaning of the house yonder with all the suffering that had fallen on herself 
aright? ‘Have you forgiven me? Are we to} and her husband, and was secretly sorry that 
begin our life anew?” she had not met with her deserts. 





UNTIL DEATE. 
BY SYLVIE A. SPERRY. 


I had imagined affection would never 

Wander from him who had made mea bride; 
Yet, at the altar, I. knew that forever, 

First in my heart reigned another beside! 


“Troe, until Death!” I have vowed at the altar, 
All my life-long to be true to his love; 

Yet, oh, my God! how I tremble and falter, 
As my first thoughts to another one rove! 


*4'rne, nntil Death, will my lore be to thee!” 
Measure for measnre, the pain I had meted 
Out to another, returned unto me! 


Prondly I uttered the words of my vow; 
Never once caring—so yonug.and unthinking; 
For the wild love that. possesses me now. 


Perjured! And yet I had never intensled, 

Eyer to marry the proud man by my side! 
When will the lie of my living be ended? 

“True, until Death !"—yet another man’s bride! 


Never once caring-+I thought it had perished, 
Never to darken my happiness more ; 

Oh, is it true! that the love we have. cherished, 
Never will change till life’s troubles are u'er? 


} 
“Trne, until Death!” without halting or shrinking, | When he had whispered the words, I repeated, 
; 
< 
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THE RUSTIC STUDENT, 


BY MARY V. 


“Aw-—— I say pustic student!” 

These words were drawled out, in broken 
sentences, just as we have written them. 

Little Ruth looked up. She had been stand- 
ing, by the garden-fence, reading an illustrated $ 
book of poems, which her father had given to} 
her, that morning, as a birthday present. For 
Ruth, though only ten years old, was already a 
diligent student, and was, indeed, both more } 
intelligent and better read than most girls of $ 
her age. She had come out here to have a} 
quiet peep at her book, on her way to the spring 
for a pitcher of cool water. ; 

As._she looked up, she could hardly restrain 





: told. the English nobility talk in that way. 


SPENCER 


Ruth thought of the strange creature she had 
seen the day before. . ‘Has this Mr, Grantly 
yellow whiskers,” she asked, ‘‘like the little 
monkey we saw at the menagerie?” 

“Yes!” answered her father, laughing. “Why 
80?” 

“Oh! I saw him yesterday,” replied Ruth: 
and she narrated the interview. ‘Are all city 
folks like him?” she said, in conclusion. 

“Not all, He is the exception. .I fancy he 
thinks his drawl a proof of gentility, for I’m 
I 
remember his grandfather, Mr. Grantly, very 
well. The old man came here a day-laborer, 


s 

a smile. In the middle of the high road, ona but by hard work and saving, accumulated pro- 
horse of which he seemed afraid, was a dandy- ; perty, and died quite rich. The son went to the 
looking young man, with enormous yellow whis- } city, made some lucky speculations, and amassed 
kers that hung down on each side of his cheeks : a fortune also. This young man now inherits 
like those of a chimpanzee. An eye-glass was ; the estates of both his father and grandfather. 
stuck into one eye, and held there, by some } He seems to be ashamed of. his ancestry, espe- 
curious muscular process, which nearly upset } cially of the grandfather, and wishes to sell his 
Ruth’s gravity. 3 farms, because they smaek too much, I suppose, 
of the plough. He has just brains enough to 

What a? live a life of idleness, to be a dandy, and ape 
funny creature it)is!”’ 


{foreign manners. . Well, it takes all sorts. of 
But Ruth was instinctively too well-bred to ; people to make a world,” 
utter these thoughts aloud. She dropped a low } Years passed. Little Ruth left the district 
courtesy, shut her book, and said, pleasantly, } school, after awhile, and went to a famous in- 
«What is it you wish, sir?” $ stitute for young ladies. While here her father 
‘¢lt really speaks the pure vernacular,” was died, and suddenly. The blow nearly broke 
the reply. ‘Aw yes can you tell me ’Ruth’s heart. Her mother had long been in 
the way to Pineville?” her grave, and Ruth’s nearest female relation 
“Oh! yes, sir. Go on till you reach the;top 3 3 Was & cousin, a Mrs. Rawdon, who had married 
ef the -—_ and you'll see Pineville directly 3a rich merchant in New York. When the will 
below you.” 3 was opened, it was found that Mr. Rawdon had 
“Aw thank you!” And the stranger rode { been appointed Ruth’s guardian and trustee. 
on. As soon as he was out of hearing, Ruth ; : To his splendid, Fifth Avenue mansion, accord- 
burst into a hearty fit of laughter, and then, % S ingly, Ruth went on leaving school. 
taking up her pitcher, tripped merrily toward Fashionable society was an entirely new world 
the spring, singing as she went. to her, but she soon reigned in it an acknow- 
The next day, at the evening meal, Ruth’s ledged belle. For at eighteen Ruth was rarely 
father said, beautiful. Her bright face, her graceful figure, 
“I suppose I saw, to-day,’ a first-class city ; her accomplishments, and her wit, made a com- 
exquisite. It is young Grantly, who has just } bination of attractions not often met with; and 
come of age, and who inherits the Morton farms. ; before she had heen out a single season, a dozen 
He is up here to look after his properties, and } fortunes were Jaid at her feet. But somehow 
thinks of selling them. So I went to look at or other Ruth seemed hard to win. It puzzled 
one of them. I have a few thousands lying in ; Mrs. Rawdon, who said 'to her one day, 
the bank, and might as well invest it as not. ; ««My dear, you have theireputation of being 
The farm will make a nice dowry for you, some } impregnable, but you must look out fer your 
day, ba one,” he added, looking at Ruth. heart now. Mr. Grantly is coming home for a 
80 


“This is what the English novels,” she said 


to herself, ‘call ‘a swell,’ I suppose. 
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winter, and the ‘girls are all ‘wild about him. 
He has lived in Europe for the last eight years, 
is a favorite at the Tuileries, and has an enor- 
mous fortune.” ce db 

“Mr. Grantly!” said Ruth.’ The name seemed 
fainiliar to her. Eight “years! All at once she 
remembered the yellow Whiskered horseman. 
She smiled to herself, but said nothing. 

“You'll meet him soon, T dare say,’’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Rawdon: ‘His manners are said 
to be perfection.” 

Ruth did meet Mr. Grantly, and recognized 
him immediately. The gentleman was not long 
in enrolling himself in her train. Ruth, how- 
éver, was not particularly flattered; she sup- 
posed it was because she was the fashion. She 
received his bouquets, therefore, and other civi- 
lities, as she received those of other gentlemen, 
with outward courtesy, but real indifference. 
At times, however, she could hardly restrain 
herself, the talk of her admirer was so silly and 
affected. 

“Pon honor, you astonish me,” Mr. Grantly 


5 
> 





as in Europe, and is practiced as much by the 
people as by princes.” 

«“ Aw—— of course—— if you put it in that 
way.” 

“Your true gentlemen and ladies are not 
those who ape foreign manners, but those who 
néver! pretend to be anything but themselves. 
Simplicity of character is your real nobility. 
A sham is always vulgar. But I beg your par- 
‘don! I am not in the habit of sermonizing. 
Suppose we join Mrs. Rawdon.” 

Mr. Grantly had never heard such sentiments, 
in polite society, before. To say he was asto- 
nished hardly tells the whole truth. ‘Pon 
honor, a regular Red Republican,” he said to 
himself, that night, as he puzzled over the whole 
thing, while smoking his last segar. “Talks 
like Charlotte Corday, or Madame, what d’ye 
call her, that went to the scaffold, saying some- 
thing about Liberty. But then what a stunner 
she is for beauty. The Empress Eugenie, or the 
Princess of Wales, are nothing to her. Gad! 
what a figure she’d make at the head of a fel- 


said, one evening. ‘Never been abroad! Why, ; low’s table. Only, if she should take it into her 
He stop- 


there’s an air—a something, aw never ac- 
quired anywhere else, which you have in per- 
fection. Positively, now, it’s a miracle.” 

**Miracle or no miracle,” said Ruth, ‘I’ve 
never been abroad. Really, Mr. Grantly, can’t 
people be well-bred, unless they’ve been to 
Europe?” 

«‘ Aw—— yes, a very few, perhaps 
just said. But, you see, most persons here are 
nobodies rustics and mechanics, and that 
sort of thing.” 

“T am a farmer’s daughter,” said Ruth, 
bluntly. 

“You are making fun. 
Miss Stanley, ain’t you?” 

“Pon honor,’ answered Ruth, mimicking 
him, ‘no! I am a farmer's daughter, and rather 
proud of my parentage.” 

Ruth did not intend to be personal; she had 
forgotten all about Mr. Grantly’s antecedents; 
but she remembered his grandfather when she 
saw how painfully he blushed. 

“Aw yes ” said he, at last; rallying, 
“wonders never cease, But now, really, I saw 
nobody equal to you--in manner even—all the 
while I was abroad.” i 

“It seems tome,” gaid Ruth, ignoring the 
compliment, ‘that a good manner is only kind- 
ness of heart exhibited in ordinary social inter- 
course. 


as I’ve 


Pon honor, now, 





” 


head to say these sort of things-——— 
ped, aghast. 

He kept away from Ruth for two days. But, 
at the end of that time, he gaye in. Red Re- 
publican, or not, he would marry her. 

He was quite confident of success. He had 
been courted, all his life, by mothers on behalf 
of their daughters, and even by the daughters 


} themselves, until he had come to think that he 


could have any girl, merely for the asking. It 
was true; he had begun to feel a little uneasy, 
for the last week; and this is why, perhaps, he 
resolved to precipitate affairs; for a gentleman 
had suddenly made his appearance in Ruth’s 
train, whom, at first, nobody knew, but who 
seemed quite a favorite with her, and an old one 
at that. ‘A young lawyer, from the country,” 
said one. ‘The member of Congress from the 
tenth district,” remarked another. ‘‘ From Pine- 
ville,” declared an eminent lawyer at the club; 
and at that name Mr. Grantly winced, for it was 
at Pineville that his grandfather had lived, “‘and 
one of the most rising of our young men. It is 
said the new administration will certainly send 
him abroad as ambassador.” 

This slight uneasiness. became ratber s:ri- 
ous, when,.on calling at Mrs. Rawdon’s, Mr. 
Grantly met Mr. Robeson, the stranger, coming 
down the steps, his face radiant. “‘*Aw—— the 


True politeness is the carrying out, } fellow—— positively looks as if he had been 


into common life, the maxim of Scripture, ‘Do } aceepted,” seid Mr. Grantly to himself., Still, 


unto- others as you would be done unto.’ 


In} the idea, on the whole, was so preposterous, ; 


that sense, good-breeding is as common here | that he plucked up courage, and rang the bell. 
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Ruth, at first, was evidently annoyed, But 
her natural amiability secon prevailed, and she 
asked Mr. Grantly, who began to fumble his 
hat, to take a seat. The poor man, by this time, 
was quite embarrassed. Offering his hand and 
fortune, to say nothing of his heart, was not, he 
found, quite so easya thing as he had supposed. 
At last, however, he managed to make his mean- 
ing clear, 


In justice to. Ruth she was taken by surprise.° 


She could have cried, partly out of pity, for 
him, partly from mortification on her own ac- 
count, if she had not known that her tears 
would have been misinterpreted. When Mr. 
Grantly had finished, she answered promptly, 
but kindly. 

“Tam so sorry for this,” she said. “I am 
sensible of the honor you do me. But——” 
She stopped, 

«« Aw——— you don’t mean,” he stammered, 
“you can’t be so cruel 5 

The perspiration broke out all over his fore- 
head. In his embarrassment and dismay he 
mopped it up just as any common “rustic” 
would, 

Ruth could hardly restrain smiling. But she 
felt for him. 

‘Yes! it is impossible,” she said, 

‘Impossible! You, don’t mean to say there’s 
another fellow ¥ 








This was too much for Ruth. She laughed 
in spite of herself, as she answered, 

“Yes! There’s another fellow; and that’s 
just it! You probably met him onthe steps. It 
is an old attachment,” she added, to soften the 
blow, ‘going back almost to childhood, on both 
sides. And now, Mr. Grantly,” and she ex- 
tended her hand, frankly, ‘‘you have my secret. 
But itis not for the public as yet. Mr; Robeson 
prefers not to have the engagement announced 
till he receives notice officially of a certain ap- 
pointment that has been promised him.” 

‘An appointment! Then it’s true,” gasped 
Mr. Grantly. And he added, in a rueful tone, 
‘“‘I don’t wonder a fellow stood no chance—— 
aw—— against a foreign minister.” 

He went out, quite dazed, muttering, “A 
foreign minister—bless my soul—a foreign 
minister,” And so he passes from our story. 

What more have we to tell? How the official 
announcement came out, a few weeks later, of 
the appointment of the Hon. Joseph Robeson; 
how, in less than a month, subsequently, there 
was a brave wedding; and how little Ruth 
Stanley, becoming an ambassadress, dispensed 
the courtesies of her high position with the ease 
and grace of a born countess. 

My little story has a moral. If you can find 
it, it is well: if you cannot, I have written in 
vain. 
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BY DORA DAVIS. 


Atont on the mountain-side I stood, 
Where the brooklet flashed in tho sunset's dart ; 
The beautiful Summer was dead, and the wood 
Was red with the blood of its passionate heart. 
No sound vroke the silence, so perfect and deep, 
As the day-king went down to his rest, 
And the amber-hued curtains glowed round him in 
sleep, 
Like daffodil beds in the West. 


Was it fancy or fate my steps had led 
To a stranger's grave in that lonely place, 
With a stone at the foot, and a cross at the head, 
And only “My Mary,” inscribed on its base. 
Whose Mary, was sleeping so silent and still? 
The Autumn wind answered, mournfully wild, 
Like the wailing notes of a harp's last thrill, 
“Somebody's wife, or somebody's child.” 


The maple bent low its bright banners to wave; 
The water-elves sang in the silvery tide ; 

The brown-fingered wood-moss crept oyer the grave; 
The daisy looked up in its innocent pride; 

The white clover nodded, the stranger to greét, 
And Autumn's first gifts were lovingly piled 

In purple, and crimson, and gold, at the feet 
Of somebody's wife, or somebody's child. 





Somebody's wife, whose langh and whose song, 
The music of heart and of home was no more, 

Who was missed in the silence, and missed in the throng, 
And lovingly called from the echoless shore ; 

Whose moss-shrouded grave on the mountain so lone 
By one mourner was never forgot; 

Who wept when he thought of the cross and the stone, 
And the lips which answered him not. 


Or somebody’s child, with innocent eyes, 
Whose veil of long lashes might never again 
Be lifted at daydawn in gleeful surprise, 
And for whom the bright 8 time bl 
vain; 
Some voyager fair, whose oars were at rest, 
Whose sails came the angels to furl, 
And who joyously passed to the land of the blest, 
And knocked at the white gates of pear. 


Somebody's loved one, whose slumbers were sweet, 
Whose rest was unbroken by sorrow or care ; 

The yellow leaves sighed at the silent young feet, 
And the shadows bent near, as in reverent prayer; 

The world was as gay, the sky was as bine, 
The sentinel stars in serenity smiled, 

As though they bent not o'er the loving and trae— 
Samebody’s wife, or somebody's child. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TuaT instant a young girl, pale as death, 
sprang before the queen, her white lips apart, 
her eyes burning with heroism and of terror 
With both arms she flung up the folds of her 
scarlet shawl, thus maddening the creature 
afresh in a wild effort to drive her back. For 
one moment the vicious animal shook her fierce 
head, veered, turned again, and gathered up 
her limbs for a great leap forward. But even 
as she made the plunge, and the leveled horns 
were upon them, a. man sprang upon the beast, 
seized her by both horns, and with the strength 
of a giant, bore her head to the ground, eyen 
forcing her. back until her fore hoofs were lifted 
from the ground. 

That instanf Marie Antoinette fell upon, her 
knees, and flung her arms around the poor girl, 
who had leaped in between her and death, cling- 
ing to her in wild gratitude. 

“Who is it? whois it that flings her life down 
to save mine?” 

Marguerite turned her white face tothe queen, 
and answered only with a single sentence, 

“Thank God, and the mother of God!” 

Still the queen clung to her. Even then, she 
did not feel entirely safe; though the animal 
which had assailed her was now lying upon its 


side, panting for breath, tethered head and foot, ‘ 
and bellowing fiercely under the pain of her ; heart. 
sudden bondage, while her conqueror stood with { 


one foot on her panting side, tightening the 
thongs that held her down. 
“Sister! sister! Are you safe? are you safe?” 
It was Elizabeth, the king’s sister, one of the 
sweetest women that ever drew breath. In all 


the terror of her flight, she had come back to 


learn of the queen’s welfare. 

“Yes; thanks to this brave girl,” said Marie 
Antoinette. ‘Had the beast kept on she would 
have been trampled down first.” 

‘‘How can we thank her, sister?” said Eliza- 
beth, turning her gratcful face on the girl. 
“What can we do in return for this brave act?” 

“Tt was not brave. I did not think—there 
was no time. Pray, pray do not thank me so 


much! It will make a coward of me; I shall ; 








not dare ask anything—not even his life. Forgive 
me, forgive me! I did not. know what I was 
doing.” 

“If you are grateful, lady, give her the thing 
she asks for. Give liberty and life to her father, 
who has been years on years in the tormeats of 
the Bastile. That is what she came here to im- 
plore at your hands.” 

“Who is it that speaks for Hier so warmly 2” 
said the queen, still pale and trembling, but as- 
suming something of her royal dignity. 

«A man of the people, your highness, and her 
friend,” 

‘‘But—but surely, you are not the person 
who conquered that cruel beast? The face is 
like ye 

She, turned and cast a shuddering glance 
where the brute, that had so terrified her, lay 
panting out its rage. 

The man laughed a little scornfully. 

“Oh! it was nothing; I only held her back 
till some one flung me a rope from the window ; 
besides, I had help to bind the brute, a poor, 
young fellow who ought to belong to the people, 
for they love bravery in lord or workman.” 

“T saw him, your highness. It was Riche- 
lieu,” whispered Elizabeth. 

The conyersation was drifting away from the 
subject which lay so close to Marguerite’s 
She looked, around, almost in despair. 
Elizabeth, with that keen delicacy which seems, 
like intuition, saw this, and touched the queen's 
arm. 

‘‘She is anxious—she suffers.” 

“But Dame Tillery has. no husband. in the, 
Bastile, that her daughter should craye freedom, 
for. Ido not understand,” 

“‘Madame, it is a mistake; I am not the, 
daughter of this good woman, In, her kindness 
she brought me here, without, knowing how, 
urgent my business was.” 

“Then tell me whose daughter you are, that 
I may better understand,” 

‘‘My father, your highness, was, Dr. Gos- 
ner.” 
The queen uttered a sudden cry, and retreatcd 
a step, as if the name had inflicted a pane: 

83 
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«Ah! I have heard the name. It was one “They would believe no good of her,” an- 
which made even my imperial mother tremble.” } swered Marie; and all at once her eyes filled 
“But that could not haye been his fault; he with tears. : 
was good, and geritie’ as any child, I have heard} The features of the strong man were troubled. 
my mother say,” pleaded Marguerite. ; He looked upon that proud, beautiful woman, 
“No, child, it was not his fault—and God} with evident compassion. 
forbid that it. should be. our misfortune. Dr. ‘Ah, madame!” he, said, with a genial out- 
Gosner! It is years since I have heard that} burst of admiration. ‘If the people of France 
name. We thought him dead.” could only look through these eyes, you would 
“In a living tomb; but not dead, your high-} be adored.” 
ness.” — tan The queen gave him an eloquent glance, and 
“But how came he in the Bastile ?” turned away. 
“‘ That I do not know,” “To-morrow,” she said, ‘conduct this girl to 
“How long has he been there ?” the palace. The king will be glad to thank her 
{ “Since the year of the old king’s death.” and you. Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us 
“ Heavens! and we not know; but it shall be } back to the Petite Trianon. Dame Tillery, you 
remedied.” will take care of these good people, and accept 
Marguerite clasped her hands, and her eyes } something better than thanks for the trouble.” 
filled with tears. Dame Tillery, who had been lying prostrate 
“You will pardon him?, You will free him?” } in the grass for a longer time than I dare re- 
Marie Antoinette smiled ; she was now all the } late, among the wrecks of her milking-stool and 
queen. With a wave of her hand she had kept } broken pail, had at last rolled, and plunged, and 
the little crowd of her friends back, while this } scrambled to her feet, deluged with milk, and a 
dialogne was going on. “It was now sunset; .a} little lame from a blow, she had received, 
ted glow was kindling up the landscape, and} when the cow trampled over her. Feeling in a 
the last slanting sunbeams fell across the group, } state of dilapidation, she hesitated to draw near 
revealing each figure clearly, like light thrown } until the queen called her by name, Then she 
across a picture. came rolling forward, took Marguerite by the 
“I promise,” said the queen, extending her } hand, and making a profound reverence to the 
hand ; “your father shall be set free. It irae queen, led her charge. away, followed by Mon- 
the with horror to think of him in a prison.” sieur Jaque. 
Marguerite sunk upon her knees, and kissed 
the hand extended so graciously. Her beauti- / CHAPTER VII. 
ful ‘face was aglow with gratitude; her lips; Aw old man sat in the saloon, of a hotel in 
quivered with emotions they would never have} Paris, awaiting an interview which had been 
the power to express. delayed beyond the appointed time, a fact that 
“Oh! if I could thank your highness.” seemed to give him no little annoyance. He 
“ But you cannot, and must not. It is I who} rang the bell upon his table with violence the 
should give thanks for a life saved,” third time; and when the servant came, in obe- 
Again Marie Antoinette held out her hand. } dience to his summons, asked if any one had 
This time Marguerite observed that her lips } called—a question the same man had already 
touched a serpent coiled around a green stone, } answered three times that morning. 
which circled one finger. She started; a strange | The man answered with profound respect, 








sensation crept over her, and she seemed fasci-} that no one monsieur expected to see had as 

nated, as if'a real serpent were charming all} yet presented himself. 

her faculties. ; While the man was speaking, a loud, ringing 
“There, you have our promise and our grati-} step was heard on the onken stair-case, and 

tude,” said the queen, gently withdrawing her } Count, Mirabeau strode up to the door, which 

hand. “To-morrow I will have this case in-} was obsequiously held open for his reception. 

‘quired into—that is, I Will suggest ittotheking.”; The old man arose, and a faint color cime 
““God bless you!” into his face, while the young man approached 
This benediction broke from the lips of Mon-} and held out his hand, 

sieur Jaque, who had been listening eagerly. “Welcome to Paris, monsieur. I had not 
The queen turned’ look upon the man which } dared to hope for this pleasure,” he said. 

:made his heart swell. ; The delicate and slender fingers of the old 
“Oh! if the people of France could see their} man clung around the large, white hand of his 


~queen*ow,” he exclaimed. } son with a touch of irrepressible affection. The 
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light blue eyes, a moment ‘before keen and 
anxious, grew misty; and the thin lips moved 


with a visible tremor before they framed the’ 


words of welcome, that seemed to harden and 
grow ‘cold as they were uttered, for the first 
impulse of nature was suppressed on the mo- 
ment; ‘and dropping the hand he had not 
touched in many a year, the old nobleman sat 
down quietly, ‘aid motioned his renegade sén 
to occupy a chair close by. 

Mirabeau threw himself heavily on the chair, 
and dropped his hat carelessly on the floor be- 
side it; at which the old man motioned the ser- 
vant, who ‘stil lingered, and’ bade’ him’ place 
Count Mirabeau’s hat in’ a proper place, and 
then betaké himself from the room: 

Mirabeau laughed, stretched himself cozily in 
his chair, and waited for the man to withdraw. 
When he had gone, the count turned abruptly 
toward the old man, and said, in a voice full of 
the deep feeling which made his eloquence so 
impressive, 

“Father, I'am grateful to you for coming 
here. It is long since we have met, and longer, 
I fear, since you have cared to meet me. © But 
now, I think, you will confess that I have Hot 
altogether degraded the nameI bear. If men 
of my own class shrink sometimes from Mira- 
beau—the people love him.” 

“Yes, Ihave learned this, even in the seclu- 
sion of my retirement. But I hawe also learned 
that Mirabeau uses this influence against his 
own class—against' his king.” 

“Not when his king is true to the people!” 
answered the count, promptly. ‘It is only when 
he refuses to be the monarch of all France that 
I oppose him.” 

“They tell me also that my son has degraded 
himself into becdming’ the’ editor of ‘a factious 
journal.” 

“Degraded himself!” Who dares to call a full ; 
use of one’s intellect degradation? Why, sir, I 


cannot make myself heard and known to the the old noble; 


people of France by speeches only—the thought ; 
¢ his face flushed. 


in these speeches must take Various forms, and 
be brought home to every man’s understanding. 
Yes, I am (the editor of a newspaper which 
speiiks of hope, progress, liberty fo the people. 


If such engines of power are a terror to the’ king : 
and his haughty Atistrian ‘wife, so much’ ‘the { 


worse for him, and the better for us.” 
“But, sir, this is treason!” broke in the old 
man, ang~ily. 


“Father, ther® §s no’ such word as treason : 


now. We havé‘véhuptized the sentiment, and } 
call it 1iie4y4¥* 
“And t+. *r the doctrine taught by a son at! 


ai 
+ 
; 
; 
3 


{mine! He forgets the noble blood in his veins, 
and’ gives himself up to the rebellious: spirit 
which would equalize refinement’ with ignor- 
ance, nobility with degradation. The very ermine’ 
of royalty’ re is‘ready to drag in the dust.” 

“And ‘why not, if it fails to protect’ the 
people? 

‘But the people are rising up in antagonism 
against the class to which you belong; this feel- 
ing may reach the king.” 

“May!” exclaimed the count, with a mocking 
laugh. '““Why, it is already upon him.” 

“And you exult over it?” 

“T exult over it,” was the prompt, and almost 
coarse answer. “Why should you be surprised 
at this? Was it not my own father who first 
repudiated me—drove me from men of my own 
class, and sent me downward to rule among 
the-—— ‘Was it not my own mother who de- 
nounced her son as unworthy of Soupenionsnly 
with high-born women?” 

‘No, no!”* interposed the old noble. 





“Your 


: mother was blind to your faults, gentle with 


your sins. She, at least, deserves no eensure 
;at your hands. Many a tear has she shed over 
hie alienation which was not her fault.” 
Mirabeau drew a hand across his eyes, then 
dashed it down, as if impatient with himself for 
the feeling that disturbed him. 
“My mother is an angel,” he said; 
bless her!” 
“Night and morning she blesses you,” 
swered the old man, in a broken voice. 
“But I do not deserve it.” 
$ “No,” said the old man; “the ‘best men on 
‘ earth rarely deserve the blessings good mothérs 
are ready to lavish on their sons.” 

“Spare me—spare me! If I have given her 
pain, it has fallen back on myself with many a 
sharp heartache. But for her I should, un- 
doubtedly, have been a worse man.” 

A faint smile quivered across the thin lips of 
some sarcastic reply was ‘evi- 
Mirabeau saw it, and 


“God 


an- 


dently trembling there. 


“You smile; you think it impossible that I 
could descend to a deeper level.” 
«Was it not a terrible stride downward when 
: you left our old ancestral home for the Jacobin 
clubs and gambling saloons of Paris?” 
“Granted; but what sent me there?” 
Your own predisposition to low company.” 
“Rather the parsimony of my fatlier, who 
withheld the means by which a man of birth 
could maintain his position.” 
The old noble drew his slight figure up with 
a dash of suddenly aroused pride. 
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“Young man,” he,said, with.a.flash of anger; associations,,.se unworthy of your birth and 


settling. redly in,either, cheek; “let; me tell you 


now, if you, hayo never, learned .it before, that, 


my, estate, is yet cumbered with legal obliga- 
tions, every dollar of, which went) to) pay, your 
dels; years of economy; haye been.forced upon 
us, that the honor of my name might’ be rer 
deemed,” 

Mirabeau, flusbed and ne Poy made a rude 
gesture of dissent, at which; the old man turned 
pale; for.the manners which his son had slowly 
adopted from low associations seemed;threaten, 
ing and coarse to a man of his superior refine- 
ment, 

‘‘Mirabeau! Is, this. gesture intended as a 
denial of my assertion, or is that-hand clenched 
as 9 threat of violence?” 

“T scarcely knew,” answered the count, 
“that my hand was clenched; we learn these 
things in our rough life here, and. adept the 
munners of the people with their sentiments. 
But this is certain, I did, not intend. to contra- 
dict a word you were saying, If I was rude, it 
was from impatience with myself that [ had 
given you so much trouble, and with fate that 
cast my lot among gentlemen, without giving 
me the means of maintaining a position with 
the best.” 

There was something natural and frank in 
this man, bad as he, was, which won even upon 
the fastidious old noble, who, perhaps, under- 
stood his faults better,than.any man living... He 
smiled faintly, and held out his hand. 

«Ah! my son, have you yet to learn that ex- 
travagance is not necessary to the maintenance 
of a great name?” 

‘No, :ather; but one cannot live uponsa great 
name. Sometimes. have found it an incum- 
brance; the people distrust the, aristocracy 
which traces too far back; and, spite of every- 
thing, my lot is cast with the people.” 

‘Against the court? . Do I live.to hear a son 
of mine say that?” 

“T have not said that. But the court, and 
that proud Austrian woman at its head, have 
repudiated me from the first. It is royal scorn 
and courtly injustice that has driven me into 
the arms of the people, who adore me; the more 
because I am turned out from my own class. and 
belong to them. In this way my nobility. is 
worth something.” 

‘T have heard of your apostacy, and red your 
speeches, with shame and bitter sorrow,” said 
the old man, with touching earnestness, ‘If 
any severity of mine has driven you into this 
ruinous course of thought and action, I have 
come to redeem the mistake. 





breeding; return sto the higher associations 
which, you have abandoned; stand firmly by our 
gbod king and, most. gracious queen in the trou- 
blesmand perils thet gather around them, and no 
man: in.all.France can rise, higher or win such 
gratitade from) king and people, Do, this, my 
son, and all my poor possessions.shall be divided 
with you from the hour.of your remewed alle- 
giance.” 

-Mirabeau, looked, at this father, in amazement 
for p.-moment, then he/turned upon his-heel and 
walked the .room, with; quick, ,heavy, strides, 
gnawing. his, underlip and, working his fingers 
with nervous;energy, ag if the. thoughts, in his 
bosom were crowding upon: him almost, to  suf- 
focation,.. At last he stopped, and, stood before 
hig father; again, his eyps burning with restless 
fire, and, lis. face, pale, agif the struggle of a 
moment had,drank all its color. 

“ And if Idid; there would be no frank recep- 
tion of my homage. That haughty queen would 
throw, it baek with suely scorn as only a beanti- 
ful woman can wield in crushing the. man who 
might have worshiped her. Were I to follow 
your advice, and. offer to wield the mighty 
power, which it were folly to say I do not pos- 
sess, in faver,of the court; were Ito defend it 
with my eloquence; sustain it with my pen; 
cast myself in the breach between royalty and 
its foes; what, reward, should I haye?—the 
covert scorn of this-royal beauty, the distrust of 
the king; a defection of the people, for a time, 
at least, perhaps an entire loss of popularity, 
which will alone enable me to be of service any- 
where.” 

“But you would be doing right, my son.” 

There was tenderness.and persuasion in the 
old man’s veice that touched the mercurial na- 
ture of his son. He no longer paced the floor, 
likea caged panther, bat went close to his father, 
and answered him with an earnestness so deep, 
and evidently so sincere, thatthe old man, for 
the first time in-his life, was thrilled with a sen- 
timent of respect for his wayward son, 

“But Lam not sure. that it, isright, These 
good people of Paris are beginning to feel that 
humanity bas been trampled down too Jong; 
that a king is. invested with the purple forsome 
higher purpose than self-indulgence. If I at- 
tempt to lead the people: to the feet of Louis the 
Sixteenth, he must meet them: half-way.” 

“Louis the Sixteenth is a just king.” 

“But he is surrounded by unjust courtiers, 
influenced by a wife trained in the Austrian 
school of statesmanship. No real truth will ever 


Throw off these} be permitted to reach him while a cordon of 
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churchmen and noble leeches, is; drawn closer:{ think, and neither superstition, nor all the tra- 
and closer around him every day. Nothing but ditions of power made manifest in your prisons, 
a moral, earthquake can root,out the traditions; your armies, or in the force of ancient) usages, 
of royal prerogativesiand neble privileges which} can perpetuate the bondage in which they have 
have chained the people down till, the shackles been held. In order to make them loyal, make 
are eaten through with age and rust, and it} them free of their bonds. Ask the nobility and 
only' wants 4. vigorous blow to dash them. asun-; the clergy to take theit feet from the necks of 
der. .When' the. ‘king is; made to, understand; the working-men; they want work, broad free- 
this, his good heart may. bring ‘him in real sym-} dom from oppressive taxation; in short, they 
pathy with the people,’ j ask the king to acknowledge: their, manhood, 
“You do not understand, Louis,” ' said, the} and for this they will surround his throne with 
father, after » moment of breatiless silence, for } a power stronger than the nobility which has 
Mirabeau had spoken with an outburst of feel- } undermined all its foundations.” 
ing that astonished. the old man, ‘No king} Mirabeau was going on with inereasing vehe- 
ever lived:who felt more kindly toward lis sub- mence, when the door was opened by a scrvant, 
jects.” } and Monsieur Jaque stood in the passage. The 
“ But’ Louis, must do sdmething more than } count held out his hand in cordial good-fellow- 
feel; he must act.im his owm persom fearlessly, } ship that surprised the fastidious parent, who 


independently.’ The people love/him, no matter } looked upon the good fellowias little better than 
how deeply they hate his nobles;-he cin never} a servant, and. had other prejudices agninst 
convinee'them.that his heart-is in'the right place ; him; for in all the contests and troubles that 


while the Bastile is, ordwded full of groaning} had arisen between the son and father, Jaque 
humanity, that. their malice -‘may be! appeased; had resolutely adhered to his foster-brother. 
while| the prisohs allover) France; are choked ‘Well, what news, good brother? for I take 
up with victims that are yet suffering, weap it you have been gathering something from the 
done them by the old king and his parasites, people, since the business that I sent you about 
tell you, sir, these evils must be redressed, a has been so entirely: ane ” said Mirabeau, 
the people will rise up/in their'wrath and learn } good-humoredly. 

what strength !ies in multitudes,’’ ‘‘Forgive me,” answered Jaque, bending low 

“But who would dare to speak such language } before the elder noble; “if [was unable to obey 
to the king of France!” said the old man, half- ; your wishes at the moment, it was from a reason 
frightened by his son’s impetuosity, In every } that you will approve, and which 1 trust no one 
thought there is something like, treason.” here will condemn. Count Mirabeau, I have 

“I dare,” answered/Mirabeau, proudly. “Why } seen the'king.” 
not; there are hard truths-that must be aceepted,} «You, Jaque? Has his majesty been out 
sooner or later, either from. the lips of such } hunting again, and wheeled his horse rather 
friends to France as I.am, or at the point of} than trample you under his hoofs?” 
the bayonet.” «You will not believe me, but I have heen at 

“The point of the bayonet, and against the Versailles, and have talked with the king in his 
king.” own work-shop.” 

“Father, do not remain-willfully blind, for, as “In his: own work-shop?” exclaimed the old 
surely as you and I live, it will come to that, un-} noble, holding up his two white hands in aston- 
less the king’ arouses’ himself to the peril which } ishment. 
threatens lim, and asserts his' own authority.” «“Jaque, are you getting crazy?” rejoined 

“But who will dare*tell himetirts ?” Mirabeau. 

“Some one must, or the people of France will “Almost,” replied Jaque, excitedly; “for I 
enlighten him with # roar of thunder... If you} have-not only seen the king, and uttered stern 
love him, and have sufficient courage.” 3 truths to him, face to face, but I’ have, so. they 

The old man drew hinself up with weudien| tell me, thongh I can hardly comprehend it, 
impulse of pride: saved the queen’s life.” 

“The men of our House have: been supposed; “‘ Anything. else; Jaque?” cried the count, 
to possess’ sufficient’ bravery ‘for atiy occasion } with a broat laugh: ‘This isa noble-romance; 
that might’ present: itself. Convince mé that perhaps you have'taken the Bastile with aitoast- 
these harsh truths should’be spoken to the king, ing-fork. Go on, Jaque.” 
and T shall not shrink from the task.” «But I am speaking the truth.” 

“Then say this: King Louis, the days of des- ; The father and son looked! at each other in 
potism are at'an end’; the people have learned to : questioning amazement; the man seemed so 
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earnest, and so wounded by the half-scoffing un- 
belief with which his assertion had; been re- 
ceived, that they began to pat some trust in it. 

**Well, well, Jaque, go on with your story,” 
said the count, while suppressed laughter still 
trembled on ‘his lips.. ‘<I, for one, am ready to } 
believe anything, even that’ Marie Antoinette, 
having trampled me and my services:under her 
feet, is ready to atone for it by a tender passion 
for my foster-brother.” 

**Do not scoff at me,” said Jaque; “I cannot 
bear that now from you.” 

Mirabeau was touched by the deep pathos 
which lay rather ‘in Jaque’s: voice than his } 
words. 

«I did not: scoff, my man; go on, goon. My ‘ 
father is ready to listen, and I am anxious to 
believe. Indeed, no explanation is necessary, 
for I fully expected that you would have pre- 
ceded. me here, and was somewhat annoyed 
on hearing that you had not yet yomanen your- 
self.”’ ; 

“<I come now in all haste directly from Ver- 
sailles.”’ 

* And what took you there?” asked the'count. : 

«A young girl whom you saw in her mother’s 
room. You know'what her business was, and ‘ 
how hopeless it seemed that she should obtain 
an interview either with the king or queen.” , 

* Yes, I can imagine that.” 

“ But she would go; helpless, young, beautiful: $ 
ag she was, the girl was determined, and I was 
not coward enough to let her undertake the 
journey alone. A second time I took advantage $ 
of my acquaintance with miy friend, the lock- 

smith, and in on stead forced myself into the } 
king’s presence.” 

«And the girl; did iin too, obtain an inter- 
view?” 

‘‘Nu; the guard refused her admission through } 
the gates. I went in to urge her cause; and, 
God forgive me! came away without having ' 
mentioned it.” 
| How?” 

«It was because I love France better ‘than 
anything else on this earth; how else could I 
have forgotten the poor girl, who sat weeping ; 
in the hotel, while I was pleading for the coun- 
try, and forgetting her?” 

“Sit down, Jaque; sit down, my good friend,” 
said the old noble, composing himself in an 
easy-chair. “This is a strange story, an@ I 
should like to hear all its details. | Be seated, 
my son, —* is evidently something worth ‘list- 
ening to.’ » 

Mirabeau seated himself, but Monsieur Jaque 3 
stood leaning on the back of his chair, while he } 








aAne 


related all'that had! happened to him at Ver- 
sailles the day before. 

**T went there,” he said, “ with a forlorn hope 
of ‘helping this young girl; but when I found 
myself in the presence of the king; and saw how 
kind and good':he was, enthusiasm for once 
swept everything else’ out of my mind,'and my 
very heart ‘turned traitor to this unhappy girl.” 

«And whatidid ‘you say to the king?” 

Jaque repeated his conversation with Louis 
in ‘the work-shop,' word for! word: 

«And he endured this without anger—he 
listened?” * 

‘Without anger, truly, but not without agita- 
tion. Indeed; I could see that he felt every 
word I said, and would ponder over it.” 

“Yes,” muttered the count, “ untjl the next 
man comes to argue it all out of his head.” 

“Do not think so, count; the king is a good 
man, and loves France.’ 

“If he had the strength to govern France it 
would be: better; good hearts are charming in 
social tife. but to govern kingdoms power of in- 
tellect and’ poxeer of will must be added, and 
these Louis’ the fiixteenth never had. Those 


‘ around him will aiways govern—most of all the 


queen.” 

**Ah! my brother,” said Jaque, resting one 
hand on the count’s shoulder, “if you and the 
queen could understand each other all would go 
well with France.” 

*« But'we riever shall understand each other; 
her prejudices are bitter; her ideas of royal 
prerogatives tenacious. |Among them she con- 
siders that of crushing all who'swerve from the 
royal path as an inherited power: I have joined 
my interests with those‘of' the people, and Marie 
Antoinette will never forgive it.” 

ss Not while your enemies keep so resolutely 
in the way,” answered Jaque. 

The old man listened earnestly to the conver- 
sation, but just than took no part. He seemed 
astonished at the familiarity which existed be- 
tween his son and the foster-brother, whom he 
had always. considered as little better than a 
servant: Was this the paternity and equality 
which’ was becoming: such popular words in 
France? ' The very idea shocked all his lordly 
prejudices.’ Yet Jaque was, in fact, seconding 
his own arguments, and rendering them far 
more: forcible! than! anything he could have 


: uttered.) The old man felt thisjand the idea 


galled his pride, while he could not condemn it. 
There it is, my enemies always are in the 
way, and my. worst enemy is here.” 
Mirabeau turned his face fall upon Jaque, 
and smoothed his chin-with one hand. It was, 
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indeed, a reugh face, but full of power, like 
that ofa sleeping lion—a face that, from ‘its 
very ugliness, carried fascitiation with it. Thé 
expression was so intense, the outlines so full 
of rugged grandeur, that no man could look 
upon it without feeling its foreé, and no woman 
tarn from it with indifference.’ Still this proud 
and most reckless ‘nan’ was, sométiniés, angry 
with the rude features that met him in the 
glass; and there’ had been seasons in his ‘life 
when he would gladly have exchanged them for 
the beauty of weaker men, which is so taking at 
first sight, especially with women. This dis- 
trust of himself had in early life, no doubt, led 
him into many adventures unworthy of a great 
mind. His restless ‘vanity was forever assert- 
ing itself, and calling for proofs which he was 
always réady to seek for at the sacrifice of his 
own self-respect. It was the glory of this man 
to step in between some elegant courtier and his 
love, and, spite of his ugly face, carry off the 
prize, which he really did not care for after it 
was won; and it filled him with bitterness when 
women of his own rank would, sometimes, resist 
his efforts at conquest, and ridicule them, ‘as 
beautiful women sometimes will. It was here 
that the bitter drop lay. Mirabeau had at one } 
time dared to lift his eyes'to the queen herself— ; 
a conquest there would have rounded his ambi- 
tion grandly. ‘To love Mirabeau was to be a 
slave, as many an aching heart had learned; to 
make the Queen of France his slave would have 
crowned this man’s vanity and his ambition at 
once. Throtigh her he would have ruled the 
king, the court, and in his own mignc the people. 
It was a daring venture, founded upon the slan- 
derous reports which ‘had so ‘long been in cir- 
culation regarding the queen, and it ended in 
an ignominious failure. Repulsed by his pre- 
sence, and shocked by the character he bore, 
Marie Antoinette had absolutely refused to'ac- 
cord him an interview, and even opposed his 
appearance at court, thus unwisely adding to 
her personal enemies a man whose sarcasm was 
ruinous, and whose eloquence would yet make 
her tremble. To wound the vanity of a man 
like that was to fill his soul with bitterness. 
This had all happened at a time when Marie 
Antoinette was all powerful, when she could 
reward her friends unquestioned, and scorn the 
power of her enemies with all the force of her 
queenly pride. Is it wonderful, then, that Mira- 
beau spoke loftily, and waited for some advances 
from Versailles before he ‘acteded to the wishes 
of his father, or the rough eloquence of his 
foster-brother ? 

“The Queen of France does not look or speak 








like ‘a woman who would turn from the face of 
a friend, because it did not happen ‘to charm her 
eye at the first sight,” said Jaque, after awhile; 
“to me she appeared frank, simple, and ‘honest. 
Yn her fright, at least, she was like any other 
woman. Not so brave as Marguerite, truly, for 
she sprang between her and danger; but she is 
no coward, I can swear to that, and not ungrate- 
ful; for, in spite of my protest, she would insist 
upon thanking me for an act any man living 
would have-performed as well.” 

“‘Ap/l for all this she has accorded you an in- 
terview,” said the count, while his face dark- 
ened and took new shades of ugliness, 

“T shall scarcely have time to get back to 
Versailles before the hour appointed,” answered 
Jaque. ‘*The moment I had left Marguerite in 
a place of safety, I came by night to Paris, and, 
failing to find you at home, came here.” 

“And you return at once?” inquired the 
count. 

“Within the hour. 
else.” 

«‘And what is the object?” 

“‘The queen commanded it; and for the sake 
of the poor man who lies in the Bastile, I will 
accept gratitude for an act that deserves nothing 
of the kind. But that brave girl has herself 
earned freedom for her father, I can claim 
another reward without harming her—and it 
was for this I came. At first I refused any 
acknowledgment; but thinking of you and of 
France, I remembered that great good might 
be wrought out of this simple act of mine, both 
to the ‘man I love, and the country I adore.” 

“What good can you expect to win out of this 
heroism; for, pass it over slightingly as you 
may, it was still a brave act? In what way will 
it effect the count?” asked the elder noble. 

“TI hope that it will bring him face to face 
with their majesties.” 

Mirabeau’s eyes.sparkled. He started up and 
began to pace the floor, as he had done on his 
first entrance tothe room. This was his habit 
when any new idea struck him. After a time, 
he slackened the heavy pace at which he had 
been walking, and moved slowly, and more 
slowly across the ‘room as the thoughts which 
had sprung, hot and fast, into his mind cooled 
down to a deliberate purpose. This woman had 
scorned him, repulsed his aid, laughed at his 
supreme agliness; but this was in the days of 
her triumph, in the first bloom of her beauty, 
when all men worshiped her. Now clouds were 
gathering heavily around her—the throne upon 
which she sat; her footsteps were beset by 
enemies; her actions were misrepresented; her 


I shall not be in time 
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words distorted. The man she, had so scorn- 
fully repudiated might hope for a different, re- 
ception now, , But; he would not, seek a, rebyff; 
the queen must be won to send for him and offer 
the, interview. once so scormfully refused., If 
Jaque managed his one, opportunity adroitly, 
she might be won to.this measure, _He turned 
to Jaque, with a frank. smile. that transfigured 
his face into something almost beautiful. 

“Yes, my brother, you shall do this, and both 
my father and myself will thank you; for bis 
sake I will. cansent to make concessions. Mira- 
beau is a stronger and more powerful person 
than he was when. no higher aims were known 
at court than a masked ball, or a state drawing- 
room. He might not have figured to the con- 
tent of a handsome queen in such pastimes; but 
where sterner matters are to be handled, she 
will be mad to turn her back upon a power 
like that we offer. Go, my brother, and for re- 
ward know that half of France will bless you.” 

«And I have leaye to use your name as | may 
think best to the king or queen?” said Jaque, 
turning his radiant face first, to the count, then 
to the elder noble. 

«Always remembering that it is the influence 
of an old and noble family that you offer,” said } 
the old man, with a courtly bend of the head. 

“And of, one who controls multitudes when § 
he but opens his lips,” added, Mirabeau,, with 
coarse triumph. 

“IT will remember,” answered Jaque; ‘the 
honor of the hcuse and of the man shell suffer 
nothing in my handling.” 

The singular man turned as he spoke, made a 
low, sweeping bow, and left the room. 

The father and son looked at each other in 
silence, until the sound of Jaqu¢’s footsteps was 
lost in the noise of the street; then the count 
said, with more respect than. he usually exhi- 
bited to any one, 

“T trust that you are, satisfied, my father,” 

“More than. satisfied, Mirabeau; the coming 
of this man is fortunate. It would have been 
a severe stain upon our pride had I been com- 
pelled to make advances in your, behalf, though 
I would have done it for the sake of.my country 
—I would ‘have done it; for it. wounds me. to 
know that a.son of mine should be an alien 
from the court. of his sovereign—not to say a 
leader among his enemies, . The coming of this 
man will save us from,much humiliation. Is his 
discretion to be trusted?” 

“Entirely. He has but one ambition in this 
world, and that rests,in the exaltation of -our 
family. , Even your fastidigus pride is safe with 
Jaque.” f 











**I am glad to,hear,it. If, this reconciliation 
can. be, brought about, 1 shall go back to my 
estate satisfied that .a.moble work bas becn 

The old gentleman took out his gold;snuff-box, 
tapped the, diamond-studded lid daintily, and 
taking a pinch between»his thumb and finger, 
inhaled it with gentle satisfaction. It had been 
a Jong time since his energies had been taxed 
with an object so, momentous; as that which had 
brought, him 4o Paris. s 

“Now,” he continued, softly, inhaling his 
snuff, while he held the box in his left. hand 
ready, for a, second, appli¢ation, +I can pay 
my. homage, to, their majesties without,a blush. 
Once .more..my, son..is in .harmeny with his 
family—-all shall be forgotten, all forgiven.” 

Mirabeau’s face kindled hotly, He had so long 
command. of those around him that this tone of 
forbear:,ace and, forgiveness irritated his pride, 
and the effeminate. indulgence into which the 
old man. so readily sunk, came near to, arousing 
his cantempt, . To a man whose life was spent 
among the ¢clubss of, Paris, and, whose. ambition 
had been appeased, by, the homage of that roam- 
ing class of citizens, which was even now ready 
to throav off, all law,at his;command, the refine- 
ments to which he was,.born seemed trivial aad 
weak. -In his riotous life he had long since 
cast aside all the gentler habits of his class, 
and, was disposed to regard the old man, who 
had, spent half, his life in redeeming the waste 
of & son’s extravagance, as a supine old aristo- 
crat, who was willing to make even greater sac- 
rifices, in,order to win him, back from the people. 


“CHAPTER VIII. 
Mareverite spent the morning after her ad- 
venture at,the Swiss,cottage, in the front cham- 
ber, to which Dame Tillery had been ready to 
conduet. heron the previous day, The good 
dame was in, high; spirits, after jher, experience 


with, royalty. It, was with, great difficulty she 
could keep. back the exhilaration of her pride 
sufficiently to preserve that discreet silence 
which the queen, had.so delicately recommenied. 
Whenever a customer. came, in, she found dan- 
gerous words, of triumph on. her lips; and no- 
thing but an, applivation of the plump. hand kept 
them. from proglaiming the glory of her visit to 
the whole town, 

Feeling her, weakness, and struggling against 
temptation, the good, woman was constantly ap- 
peasing, her, desire. to, talk, by passing in and 
out of the room:in which Marguerite sat, where 
she could indulge in comments om her high, 
good fortune; with safety, 4 
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“To think of it,’’ she would say over'and over ; sieur Jaque was conquering the vicious’ beast 
again. *Only yesterday you and I-were ‘stran- which had frightened them so. 


“1 trust,"\said the young man, treading’ his 
way daintily inte the room, as if that humble 
chamber had'been ‘the bower-room of a prin- 


gers, and now we have been at‘ court together, 
saved the very life of the’ queen, to say nothing 
of. teathing her how’to make ‘butter,-and ‘have 
a right to enter the palace and be thanked gra- } cess, ““Ptrust that the affair of yesterday has 
ciously with the highest of the'land. “While you ; left no bad-effect on Dame Tillery or ‘made- 
sprang’ forward ‘and’ fleng ‘yourself bofore’ the } moiselle 2” 

queen, I kept’ the animal T was‘ milking from “Oh, monsieur! do not think of us,” said the 
plunging -at ‘her, by ‘throwing myself ‘on the} damé;:“‘but rélieve our- minds about her ma- 
earth under ber ‘very feet. Sheihad ‘not the } jesty, the queen.” 

power to leap over me}, besides that, the: pail }-"+T have not seen her highness this morning; 
and ‘stool’ got under her feet aud tamed her } but‘Madame Oaimpan reports her in no degree 
down; but for that there is no knowing what}; injured by her adventure. The king, she says, 
sorrow might have fallen'on the nation. ‘In a} jg most disturbed of the two, and declares the 
great event like this it is an honor to have acted ; Swiss cottages shall be razed to the ground, and 
a part; I feel it-so—I feel itso. .Thatidea it was} a)l'the pretty cows butchered.” 

what made me’so patient while I lay before that; «Qh! that would be cruel!’ protested the 
cow, a bulwark between her‘and the queen; but} dame; “just as her majesty was getting such a 
you did your part, I must confess that, and shall} nack at churning, too.” 

say as much to her majesty.” “True, it would be a great privation; for her 

Five or six times the good dame visited Mar-} highness loves these rustic amusements. All 
guerite in her chamber to say this;-and for half; her ladies ‘ave been trying to convince the king 
an hour together she would sit by the window} that there was no malice in the beast; but he 
with a hand on each knee, looking radiant as a } will not be convinced.” 
full moon, while she described the scene in the “‘How should he,” cried the dame; “it wasa 
park, in which her own chivalrous action, became } savage monster, and would have led the whole 
more and more prominent. drove into mischief, if I had not flung myself be- 

While the good woman, was oslesiog her } fore them, heaven only knows at what peril. I 
vanity after a fashion; @ young man passed the} hope the king understands all about that.” 
house more than once, ‘and looked up to the} A mischievous smile came into the blue eyes 
window where Marguerite and her friend were} of Richelieu, but his lips gave no evidence of 
sitting. Dame Tillery. saw, him,,bustled up} amusement. On the contrary, he answered, 
from the chair, and threw the window open. with great appearance of interest, that the king 

‘Monsieur! Monsieur!.are you looking for } knew how much he was indebted to the landlady 
me? Is the queen getting impatient. Don’t} of the Swan, and it was that he might be assured 
be bashful, but come up and tellme all about} of her safety, and that of her fair pretege, that 
it.” ve he had himself ventured to call upon them. 

The young man’s face brightened, he lifted The young duke. took a chair as be said this, 
his hat, smiled pleasantly, and came into the} begged Marguerite to sit down with his eyes, 
house. Marguerite heard his light step on the} and Dame Tillery to oblige him in the same 
stairs, and the next minute saw him standing } way, with his voiee; and, when they had obeyed 
within the door, his hat in'one hand, his coat} him, drepped into a conversation, which soon 
glittering with embroidery, and a profusion of} arose far above Dame Tillery’s capacity, though 
gossamer lace floating like woven mist over his; she listened with attention, and occasionally 
bosom, raised her plump hands in admiration. 

Dame Tillery lifted herself from the chair, ;}, At first Marguerite answered him shyly, and 
which cracked under her weight, and stood to} with blushes; but, after a little, her interest 
receive her courtly guest. Marguerite followed } deepened, and she spoke with less restraint. He 
her example, and shrinking behind her portly }-had found the way to her heart, and was talk- 
figure, stood, blushing and confused, while the } ing of the queen—of her goodness, her beauty, 
young man’s eyes were'fixed-upon her. She} and the gratitude she was sure to feel for the 
remembered him well. He was the young man} fair girl who had thrown herself, with such 
who had made such awkward attempts to cut ; heroic self-sacrifice, between her and danger. 
grass with a sickle the day before. He had ; «Let me say to you,” he continued, in a low, 
sprung to her relief as she and the,queen were} earnest voice, ‘‘that there. is nothing that you 
clinging together in mutual terror, while Mon- ; can ask of the king which he will not; grant, in 
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return, for this one. act of devotion to the woman 
he loves better than anything on earth. I was 
told, last.night, that some friend.or relative of 
yours is in the Bastile, and,that your object.ia 
coming here was to.ask merey for him. There 
is nothing, perhaps, that the king,shrinks from 
so, much, as thig subject of the, Bastile.. The 
clamors of the people have only made him) fFe- 
gard it.as one of the royal. appendages, which 
they threaten to destroy, and he is bound to 
defend. Say as little as possible. of the, horrors 
of that terrible prison, but;confine yourself .en- 
tirely to pleading the cause,of this one man, be 
he friend or relative.” ; 

Tears came into,Marguerite’s eyes; she lifted 
them to his face with an expression of. gentle 
thankfulness that went to the young .man’s 
heart. 

“You are kind,’’ she said; 


“T will not forget 





what, you have suggested, and I shall always he 
thankful that you haye remembered my mourn- 
ful errand with interest.”’ 

t!Who.could look on, that lovely face and not 
be. interested... Surely, surely you are not re- 
lated to that stalwart man, who 5 

“Who, saved ‘the queen,” said Marguerite, 
qpickly. | ‘*No, he,is no relative of mine; only 
the’very best man that ever lived.” 

**L hope you will met always think so,” was 
the gentle reply:. ‘‘ But new I come to say, that 
the queen will-expect you two, hours!hence.” 

Marguerite .gave him a quick, frightened 
look. 

ff But Monsieur Jaque may not be here,” she 
said, anxiously. 

« Then I. will,” said the duke. Then, with a 
smile andia wave of the hand, he left the room. 

(TO BB CONTINUED.) 





GIVE MUSIC. 


_——— ' 


HUNTINGTON. 


1 


Rtve out! and let each trembling note, 
Upon the whisp’ring zephyr flent, 

‘Pill Evho shall retune her lyre, 

And send each airy cadeuce higher ; 
Till rocks and ills repeat around, 

The pealing notes of happy sound. 


“Ring out again!” till each heart-string 
Shall vibrate, and responsive sing ; 

And cast the echoes’tb the sky, ’ 

Till ev'ry burning throne on high 

Shall wake! to song, as when at first 
The full, glad notes of freedom, burst. 


“Ring joyous chords! ring ont again!” 
Sound! ’mid the busy haunts of meh! 
Where discord reigns, and strife, and woe 
Peal till the heart with love shall glow; 
And soften with thy potent reign, 

And bow beneath each melting strain, 


“Ring joyous!” the young and gy 
Have, met to chase, the hours away, 
With bounding feet and beaming eye, 


UNKIND 





And hearts with throbbings wildly high. 
“Oh? youth is fair, and earth is bright, 
And music gives a new delight. 


“Ring out!” ‘it is the bridal hour! 
And love and music fend their power 
To, chase away ail thoughts of woe ; 
Then let the strains still londer grow ; 

* Peal forth a welcome for the bride, 
And let each note of joy betide. 


Waken sweet lyre a softened tone! 

A stricken heart sends forth a moan; 
Wakeu a sympathetic strain, 

That, shall release from sorrow's pain, 
And help to drown in Lethean tide, 
The woes that o'er the soul will glide. 


Sweep softly now the trembling strings, 
And waken sweetest echoings! 

Sweep softly! ’tis the dying hour! 

And masic hath a soothing power. 

Oh! gently on the wings of song, 

Bear the freed soul to Heaven along. 


WORDS. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


a 


We have no balm to heal the wound, 
We speak them in an evil hour; 
To neutralize their subtle power 

There can no anodyne be found. 


Perhaps regret we give, and tears, 
That pride of ours should cost ¢o mnch, 
The dear regard and trust 6f such 

Aé loved us through the fading years. 


‘Atid yet the ill-starred hour will come, 
Whem fails the cntting word of ire, 
That burns some heart with eating fire, 

And love we held, for us is dumb. 


Thus oft a spell the long years weave 
O'er many a heart of fearful strength ; 
And treasured friends become, at length, 
Estranged, though silently they grieve. 





PATTERN FOR A TOILET-TABLE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Ture is no style of toilet-table so pretty for 
® lady’s chamber as that which is draped. It 
is also comparatively cheap, for the table itself, 
having to be covered, need not be of expensive 
walnut, or mahogany, but of the plainest wood. 
We give, above, an engraving of a very elegant 
table of this kind. It is covered with pink 
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muslin underneath, and over this is put dotted 
Swiss, edged with either Cluny, or Maltese 
lace: it is looped, as will be seen, at the sides 
and top, with bows of pink; and it is finished 
with a quilling of pink ribbon around the top 
edge of the table. The toilet-cushions and comb- 
box should be made to match. 
893 











SASH FOR DRESS. 
Or if a less expensive table is desired, it may } ruffles of the same, and with a simple design in 
be made, as seen in our next cut, with plain } braiding above the ruffles. 
Swiss, over a pink under-covering, with fluted 








SASH FOR DRESS. 


We give, here, a'-pretty pattern ‘for a sash 3 lady can make one for herself, with the aid of 
for a dress, or for an outside basque. Any this illustration. 





KNIZTED JACKEP F 


OR |A YOUNG GIRL. * 


( oe 
BY MBB. JANE WEAVER. 


; 


* Tus jacket, without sleeves, is knitted with 





blue fleecy in common brioche-stitch, and trim- 


med in front.with a knitted strip in black and 
gray wool. Cut first agood paper pattern, and 
\ry it on. Begin the back and the front parts 
separately at the Jower edge; cast on seven 
stitches. Knit in tows backward and iorward 
in \briache-stitch, increasing and decreasing at 
the end of the rows from thé\paper paitern. 
The front parts are to be worked without in- 
creasings. The different parts are then sewn 
together on the wrong side; line the edge of the 
front part with a strip of black calico; make 
button-holes on one side, and sew buttons on 
the other; the jacket is bound all round with 
black ribbon an inch and a fifth wide. To hide 
this binding sew on the jacket two rouleaux of 
double gray wool; each of these rouleaux con- 
sists of a strip about three-quarters of an inch 
wide, knitted in rows backward and forward. 
This makes a useful and pretty jacket. 





CASAQUE CARMAGO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We side, this month, a drawing of a new style 
walking-dress, called the Carmago Casaque; and 
also a/diagram, by aid of which it can be cut | 
out, 

This Casaque is to be trimmed with a flounce 
on the bottom of the under-skirt of dress eight 
inches in depth, put on in single pleats two 
inches apart, headed by a band of the mate- } 
rial bound-en_both sides. Arrange this under 
flounce to meet the skirt of the Casaque, as seen } 
in the design. 
graduated at the waist, beginning there with 
three inches in depth, and increasing to six 
inches at the back; three inches in depth for 
the collar and sleeves. The skirt ofthe Casaque 
is looped at the back with large bow and ends. 

No. 1, Harr or Front or Bopy. 

Na, 2. Har or Back. 

No; 8. Har or Srpe-Prece or Back. 

No, 4. Harr or Corzar. ai 

No.5, Harr or Waist-Berts 

No. 6. Harr or Sxirt or Casaque. 

No, 7,, Upper Hare or SLEeeve. 

No. 8. Unper Haur or Sieeve. 





The flounce up the Casaque-is}~ 





DIAGRAM OF CABSBAQUE OARMAGO. 
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This Casaque is especially suitable for spring : seen, gives the size of each piece, and is arranged 
and early summer. It has great style, and yet : for a lady of medium height, From the diagram, 
is not extravagant. The diagram, it will be *cut a paper pattern. 
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TATTED EDGINGS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


No. 1 —Tarrep anp Brarp Epaina.—The tat- 
ted eyes contain twenty-four double knots, and 
are looped on to the braid after the twelfth. 

No. 2 consists of alternately large and small 
eyes, worked with the shuttle thread alone, and 
joining scallops with the helping thread, Each 


large eye contains ten double knots, one picot, 
ten double knots; each small eye contains six 
double knots, one picot, six double knots; a 


joining scallop contains six double knots. The 
concluding row, worked with two threads, con- 





tains six double knots between joining and picot. 





CLOTHES-BRUSH POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriaLs.—Twenty-four inches of 
drab or gray cloth, black and scarlet 
Andalusian wool, some narrow scarlet 
waved braid, narrow black braid, some 
fine black worsted cord, and gray lin- 
ing, one button. 

The pocket is made in three pieces. 
The back, front, and ends are in one; 
the sides are put in; one end of the 
straight, long piece-is turned over to 
form the flap. ~Nos, I and 2 give de- 
signs in the proper size for orne menting 
the front and back of the pocket. The 
braid, as will be seen hy referring to 
the design, is fastened with stitches of 
Andalusian wool—the black braid with 
scarlet, and the scarlet braid with black 
stitches. The pocket must be made to 
suit the size of the brush for which it is 
intended. The strip should he, about, 
twenty-four inches long and threeinches 
and a half wide, and the sides must be 








EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY. 





two inches and a half wide, and about seven ; sewn round, . This cord also forms a string to 
inches long. When the separate parts are} hang the pocket by, and a loop to fasten the 
joined, the pocket must be lined and a cord om Ae to the Pat eRe 
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CHAIR-BOLSTER—CR 


OCHET AND TRICOT: 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Lilac, white, -red, and . black 
Berlin wool, yellow filoselle silk, tricot hook, 
No. 10, (bell gauge.) 

Our model consists-of lilac.and white squares 
embroidered in black, red, and_yellow. .No. 1 
gives the whole arrangement -of the bolster. 
For the lilac square, No. 2, make a chain of 


eleven stitches rather loosely, upon which work 
the pattern, as represented in No. 4. Begin 
with one double. Then loop the thread round 
the needle, and draw a long loop through the 
next stitch; repeat this at the same stitch three 
more times. Fasten the three loops and. the 
three stitches made out of one stitch by drawing 
the thread once through, and the {wo remaining 
loops by drawing the thread through again. 
The first row consists of one double and one of 
the above patterns, alternately; ending with one 
double. Turn the work round, jand crochet on 
the wrong side the second row plain in double 
stitch, always inclosing both stitch threads of 


broad.and five long. For the white squares, 
No. 8, commence with fourteen stitches, and 
work eleven rows high in tricot. Work a row 





of double round the square with lilac wool, then 
ornament it according to the design with three 
> long, double stitches, of the same color, on each 


side of the square. The little leaves of the 


flower areworked with red wool and yellow 
silk, with an edge of black wool stitches ex- 
tending from the middle, The center is worked 
with yellow or black knot-stitch. When all the 
squares are completed—thirty-two lilac and 





the preceding row. The square is five patterns 


twenty-seven white—join them with one row 
899 








NAMES FOR MARKING. 





ef double in lilac wool in such a manner that ) always join each other. Make the bolster of 
the points of two squares of the same color meet } wadding, feathers, or horse-hair. A cord and 
‘together. The bolster must, however, be so } rosette, ornamented in the middle with a button 
arranged at both ends that the four lilac squares { covered with silk, completes the work. 








NAMES FOR MARKING. 





TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marer1ats.—Chamoise leather, black velvet, 
red, green, yellow, blue, and purple sewing-silk, 
one spool of fine gold thread, silk and gold tassel, 
one yard of cord to match. 

Cut tae bag the required size, pointing it four 


times at the bottom; then, out of the scraps of | 
velvet, cut the imps without the pipes which } 


they hold; gum them carefully (as seen in the 
design) upon the leather before it is sewn up, 


mf 
h 
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sewing them in place with’ the red silk in fine 
button-hole stitch. Embroider the pipes in yel- 
low silk. The diamond pattern at the bottom, 


’ and the half diamonds below and above, do in 


variegated colors in chain-stitch. Join the bag 
at the bottom and side; finish with tassel, using 
the cord for the strings. This ‘Pouch’ will be 
very effective and inexpensive. 





ee 


EMERY-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue materials for this pretty affair are half 





a walnut-shell,, some calico, red velvet, emery, 
black sewing-silk, varnish. 

This Emery-Cushion is made of calico, filled 
with emery, and covered on the top with red 
velvet, ornamented from illustration with point 
Russe embroidery of black silk. 

The Emery-Cushion must be of the size of the 
nut-shell, into which it must fit, and be gummed 
in. 

The shell is covered with varnish, so as to ap- 


ear polished. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT- -CHAT,. 

_  Exrravacance anv Disptay have run riot, in 

Atlantic cities, during the winter just ended. / 

tainments have been of the costliest kind. To, 
gree has this gone, that even the daily presat 


mm 
rally not given to such protests, has felt called on to-ery 


out against the race of luxury and folly. ‘M ‘been | 
wasted by tens of thousands, we might 


thousands, in the ostentatious display/ef flewers, viands,. 
‘ weddings. 


wines, etc., etc., at dinners, receptions, bal 
Think of a lunch of thirteen courses! | Ye 
ments have not been the exception, but 
the would-be-fashionables of New York, 
Boston. f 
Surely this is all wrong. Two-thirds of 
entertain in this manner, cannot afford it, Ga 
it by the natural, though mistaken, destiny 
richer neighbors. The remedy lies with hi 
will not a sufficient number of our wealth! 
tivated families agree not to entertain 
-manner as will place reciprocation within ¢ 
For, as things now go, the nicest people, v 


receptions, and parties become too expensive, the bestp 
will decline to attend, or to give, entertainments. Society 
will then be left only to the merely rich. When things 
have come to that pass society will be essentially vulgar. 
For real culture avoids everything like mere display. A 
parade of superior wealth is always offensive. The most 
civilized peoples have always avoided this exhibition of bad 
taste, and avoided it just in proportion to their refinement 
and elevation. The savage delights to parade his finery in 
order to make his comrades jealous. Barbaric kings waste 
millions on jewels, costly stuffs, goid table-services, brilliant 
equipages, and all the’ other gewgaws that betray the 
childishtie’s of themselves and their subjects. | Of all peoples 
that have ever lived, ancient or modern; the Athenians, in 


T8, OR THE ReveRse.—Our Paris correspondent 

as follows, apropos of the prevailing fashions in 

C . the other hand, another category of women 

Gulged in unsightly scantiness of skirts, and, at 

a woman so dressed looks anything but 

teel. A lady well-known in the fashion- 

not long since refused admittance to 

toilet bore too close a resemblance to 

e do not receive ladies unattended, 

f and when the new arrival had given 

her name and title, the ferocious hotel-keeper simply re 

marked, with many apologies, that he had been led into 

error by th* Se her skirts. But since the new 

x ladies have run some risk of being unfavorably 

mted themselves in too voluminous a 

toilet ; ins ge is =f a lady should have just enough four 

mure not to big either a stem of asparagus or a shape 

less Lundle of lotiogs.” 
ye 

ee arerrore’ Mapas announces an original novel, by 

Anthony Trollope, to be begun in the July number. “ Lip- 

ism petiodical of the same kind as “ Putnam's” 

road and is published by J. B Lippincott & 

715 ehd 717 Market street, Philadelphia. It is 

a new undertaking, having been commenced 

only. eighteen months ago; but it has already established 

its claim to rank with its rivals; and this fresh proof of 

@hterprise will add greatly to its reputation. We have 

Alvays believed that Philadelphia was the proper point 

from which to issue a g like “ Lipp tt's"” The 

city is, geographically, better located for the purpose than 

amy other. Its central location has a tendency to give to 

an editor, living in Philadelphia, a greater breadth of view, 

and hence a more distinctively American feeling, than if he 

resided elsewhere. The subscription price of “ Lippincott’s” 

is fonr dollars a year, 











Suptxion te Every Resprcr—Tho Clark County (Ky.) 
Democrat says:—“The home ‘where Peterson’s is not a 





the time of Pericles, had reached the highest degree of cul- 
ture. Yet the Athenians, beyond all other people, were the 
simplest in dress and living. Private ostentation was almost ; 
uwuknown in the great city of Greece. Luxury and show ; 
was left to the Persians, or, as the Athenians called them, 
and on this account justly, the Barbarians. 

What we say of our great cities is true also of our towns 
and villages, at least in a degree. The love of display is ex- 
tending over all the land. It is eating out the heart of the 
republic. The simplicity of manners, the’plain, \yet elegant 
style of entertainment, which so charmed the French offi- 
cers, when they came here, as our allies, in the war of "76, 
have almost entirely disappeared. Why not go back, at 
least in some degree, to those halcyon days? We appeal to 
tle ‘sex, for with them, not with men, it rests té bring about 
this reform. Ostentation is mot refinement. True elegance 
is not display, We can dress well and evtertain well, with- 
out a snobbish waste of money. Let us do it! 

We Goaranter No Anricies advertised on our cover or 
other advertising pages. We only present the claims of the 
advertisers, on their own showing, to the patronage of the 
public, If you wish additional information, write to the 
advertisers, and not to us. We assume no responsibility. 





regular and welcome’ visitor, is like @ flower without per- 
fume, a song, without mmnsic, a sunless sky, a waveless sea, 
a songless bird. The last number of this charming montlily 
is before us, and a superb one it is, Only two dollars a 
year, and superior ia every respect to two-thirds of the 
higher-priced magazines.” 

Tae Waverter Novets.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers have 
just issued the cheapest edition of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
to be‘had anywhere. ‘Each novel is printed in double-column 
octavo, at twenty cents a novel. Or the whole twenty-six 
novels may be had, in five volumes, in paper covers, for five 
dollars. At these rates, the publishers will send, post-paid, 
either a single novel, or as. many.as the buyer may select, or 


the whole set, contgagy 


Tasts 1x Dress does not wkd eiieceegiains It is know- 
ledge of the fashions, and ¢; that enyes you your 
money. fhe duty of every womian is to look-as pretty as she 
can, is) tasteful dress, adds greatly ama 


of their Magazines 


as well as the 


For Two Do.iars ap A HaLr we will send a copy } Marry For Menrt and not for money. The latter may be 


sees * a one year, and also a “Star of Bethlehem,” 


lost, but, the former lasts forever, 
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\*Bormzp”  Hark.—Frizettes, over which chignons are 
arranged, are too warni and heavy for summer. A plan 
for dispensing with them and making a fine display of a 
emall quantity of hair is called “boiling.” The braid is 
plaited in innumerable tiny braids and put ina pot of boil- 
ing water. After it has been boiled for three or four hours, 
it is dried by “ baking” in an oven, When the small braids 
are téken out thé’ Nair will be crimpéd in the style now so 
fashionuble, andthe crimp will remain permanently, defy- 
ing ull moisture’ to! make it limp: The crimps make the 
hair‘ stand out so lightly that frizettes ate not needed, It 
is then loosely plaited in a large “three plait” to form the 
chiguon, and after being, wound into shape is held securely 
by an invisible net, Such chignons weigh, only two and a 
half or three ounces, and may be readily put on without the 
aid of a hair-dresser. 


Girt Eyterpnises of every kind should be avoided. They 
are only. lotteries in disguise. You are sure, in the Jong 
run, to lose money by engl 


4 
Ir 18 NEVER T00 Late to subscribe for this Magazine. Back 
numbers, from January, inclusive, can always be supplied. 


Warne No Parmium 18 AsKep we will send three copios 
for $4.50, as we did last year. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. New and 
Enlarged Edition, By Charles G, Leland. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—When the first edition 
of this work appeared, in the summer of last year, we spoke 
of it in the very highest terms. Nothing that has appeared, 
on this side of the Atlantic, has been so good of its kind, 
if we except the “Bigelow Papers.” ‘These latter, as our 
readers know, are humorous poems, written in what is sup- 
posed to be the Yankee vernacular. “Hans Breitmann” is 
also in verse and is full of humor, bat is written in broken 
German, or rather Pennsylvania Dutch. Of course, in both 
cases, something of the fun comes from the dialect which is 
used. But in both cases also there is often real wit besides, 
The English critical journals, never very lenient to Ameri- 
ean authors, have recognized the merit of “Hans Breit- 
mann.” A ‘Very elegant’ edition of it, with a glossary, has 
been printed in London. In the United States, the popn- 
latity of the book has been so great that a new edition has 
been called for already, and we have it now before us, bie 
additions and an improved typographical appearance. 
the very muny’ good things in this volume, which were not 
in the earlier edition, are “Hans Breltmann’s Christmas,” 
and “Schnitzeri’s Philosopede.” Price seventy-five cents. 

Pre-Histyric Nations. By John D, Baldwin, A. M, 1.vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—-This,is a treatise 
on some of the great peoples and civilizations of antiquity, 
and an inyuiry into their probable relation to a still older 
civilization, which its author suggests may have been that 
of the Ethiopians, if not the Cushites of Arabia, It isa 
book of mmark, A comprehensive index adds greatly to tho 
value of the work, at least for purposes of reference. 

The Blameless, Prince, and other Poems. By Edward 
Clarence Stedman. 1, vol. 46 mo,, Boston: Fields, Osgood 
¢ Co.—Mr, Stedman. has been, recognized, for many years, 
8 one of the most graceful of our younger poets. His “ Alice 
of Monmonth,” and his “ Poems, Lyric and Idyllic,” have had 
& more than usual degree.of .suceess. In this, his last col- 
lection, we think be improves even upon himself. 

The Wife's Messengers.. By Mrs: M. B. Horton. 1 vl, 12 
mo Phil 
story is excellent: The story itself is also well told. Tho 
volume, like all the publications of this house, is very hand- } 
somely printed. 


: J.B. Lippincott :¢ Co—The purpose of this ° 
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He Knew He Was Right. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 

8 vo. New Fork: Harper @ Brothers—Anthouy Trollope 
is not a genius, as Charles Dickens is, but the persons in his 

novels are much more natural. His young girls especially 
are very life-like. In this, his last story, what’can be better 
done than Nora, or Dorothy? They talk and act exactly as 
well-bred: young women do, and yet each is different from 
the other, and capitally discriminated tuo. His nen dre not 
quite b0 good, but they are well depicted also. “Ile Knew 
He Was Right” isnot as pleasant a novel as some of his 
others; it seems almost impossible, indeed, that any hus- 
band could ‘be so foolishly jealous; but there is a good deal 
of interest in the story, and there is one charactor, at least, 
that: of Miss Stansbury, which is quite original. American 
readers will hardly forgive ‘the portrait of the Minister to 
Italy, which has been drawn satirically and without mach 
tecard to truth: The edition before us is in double-columa 
octavo, profusely illustrated with wood engravings. 

Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth Dizon. 1 vol., 
12 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is not so much 
a description of the ancient Tower of London, as of the 
various eminent persons who have been imprisoned in it. 
In this way, sketches are given of Charles of Orleans, Lord 
Cobham; Courtenay, Cranmer, Latimer, Northumberland, 
Norfolk, Raleigh, and others. It is a chatty, agreeable hook, 
without much depth in it; but it pretends to nothing more ; 
and will find a large circle of readers. A map of the Tower, 
as the Tower was in Queen Elizabeth's time, illustrates the 
volume. As there have been few changes, in the last threo 
eonturiés, in this venerable pile of buildings, a study of this 
map will give a person, who hus never visited the Tower, a 
very fair idea of this palace and prison of the English kings. 


Villa Eden: The Country House on the Rhine. By Beith- 
old Auerbach. Fart I. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is 
the first part of a new romance by Auerbach, the author of 
“On the Heights,” etc., etc., originally written in German, 
The translation is by Charles.G. Shackford. The book will, 
we predict, have a very large sale. Few romances have ap- 
peared, for many years, that have been so popular, with a 
certain class of sendnen, as “On the Heights:” aud “ Villa 
Eden” is not inferior in merit or interest to its predecessors, 

The Gain of A Loss... By the author of “ The Last of the 
Cavaliers.” 1. vol., 12 mo.. New York: Leypoldt & Holt.— 
Some publishing firms, by their taste in the selection of the 
works they print, acquire such a reputation, that their im- 
{ print, seen on a volume, is a-proof that the book is worth 
r3 reading. Leypoldt & Holt are one of this class, and “The 
=| Gain of A Loss” is a fresh proof of their discernment. 

Peg Wofiington, Christie Johnstone, and other Stories. By 
Charles, Reade. ; 1 vol, 16 mo. | Boston: Fielils, Osgood & 

i Co.—Thia is the eighth, and last, volume of Fields, Osgood & 
; Co.’s edition of Reade’s novels. As we stated, in our last, the 
; yolumes are handy.and neat. The price is low, too, viz., one 





dollar a volume, or eight dollars for all. 

Think and. Act, By Virginia Penny. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.—A series of articles per- 
} taining to men and women, work. and wages, by Virginia 
Penny, a well-known writer in the cause of the sex. A really 
valuable book. The volume is yery neatly printed. 

The Changed Brides. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 
vol,,12mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson dé Brothers.—Another 
novel from the ferti'e and absorbing pen of the author of 
“Fair Play.” The edition is a very nice one. 

Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. With Illustrations. 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—A double- 
column, octavo edition, bound in paper, with fllustrations, 
price twenty-five cents only. 

Virginia Graham. The Spy of the Grand Army. By 
Justin Tnines. 1 vol.,8 to. Boston: Loring.—A cheap, dou- 
ble-column edition of a new American novel. 
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Tae Mason & Hamu Improver Vox Ilumana, introduced 
a few months since by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Com- 
pany, preves the most popular imp’ t ever made in 
instruments of the class. The Company are now several 
hundreds of organs behind orders, though producing over 
five hundred per month. This improvement gives better 
quality and much greater variety to the instrument, inclnd- 
ing really very beautiful imitations of ‘the violin, and other 
orchestral instruments, It is fur in ad of all previ 
attachments of the class, not only in the beauty of its effect, 
but also in the ease with which it is used, and its freedom 
from liability to get out of order. 

The Mason & Ilamlin Company now have orders for thelr 
Organs from almost every civilized country in the world, 
but also from some that are not civilized. From England, 
France, and Germany, Australia, India, China, and the 
various South American St tes they have frequent orders. 
This illustrates what can be done by producing the best 
thing of its kind, selling it at. the lowest price, and then 
letting people know by advertising that it is “the best and 
cheapest.” 








Tae Great American Tea Company.—The American Agri- 
culturalist says of this Tea Company :—* Before admitting 
their advertisement, we learned that a large number of our 
clerk. and o.uers hau for several months been buying their 
Tea and Coffee from this Company, without its being known 
who they were; and that they had been highly pleased with 
their purchases, both as to quality and price, and were all 
recommending their friends to the same course. As we have 
published the advertisement for many months, and received 
no compla‘nts, we conclude there is no humbug about the 
establishment.” 


Economy IN Hovsexerertne.—The Gospel Banner says :— 
“Peterson's Magazine contaius everything that can be de- 
sired in a Magazine of the kind. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better quality, than any other. It is em- 
phatically the Magazine for the times. In addition to the 
superb steel engravings and colored fushion-plates, it prints 
numerous wood-cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, etc. 
ete. We find, in the April namber, all the latest Paris, 
London, Philadelphia, and New York fashions described in 
full. Its household receipts are famous. It must be eco- 
nomy in housekeeping to take Peterson's Magazine.” 


fo Great ts THe reputation of the Mason & Hamu 


OncGans, that no one doubts their superiority; and when, 
after having uniformly taken the highest prizes at Ameri- 


can industrial exhibitions, they carried off the medal at the } 


great Paris Exposition, it was regarded as a matter of course. 
Objectiun was made, however, that, as is the case with many 
best things, the prices were high. A material reduction in 
prices removes this difficulty, and these famous Organs are 
now sold at prices of common instraments of the class. 


Tew Years,—Miss L. Harris, of North East, Pa., writes to 
Wheeler & Wilson as fullows:—*TI have used my Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine ten years without repairs, not only for 
family sewing, but for all the stitching I could get to do, 
from the heaviest beaver to the finest muslin. In six 
months I mude alone on the Machine, twenty-five coats, 
seven vests, ten pair of pants, twenty-four shirts, and a 
number of cloaks, etc.” ‘ 


T. B. Psrzrson & Brorners have the largest and best 
catalogue of cheap novels of any publishing firm in the 
United States, Catalogues sent, gratis, if written for, post- 
paid. Address, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


{ ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
} rates., “Peterson” is the. most. valuable vehicle in the 
\ United States for advertising, for it has « larger circulation 
, than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation, . For terms, etc,, address 
Pererson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


“Tue Curse or Goin” is tho title of a new novel, by Mra. 

Ann 8, Stephens, which has never appeared in “Peterson's 

’ Magazine,” but which has lately been published, in a hand- 

‘ some duodecimo yolume, by T, B, Peterson & Brothers, price 
} $1.50 in paper, or $1.75 in cloth. 


FRAGRANT AND PLEASING.—The Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
$ cate says:—“Colgate & Co’s Toilet Soaps are widely known. 


Fragrant and pleasing, they have a softening influence on 
the skin.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

We give this month more of Baron Brisse’s receipts. 

, Codfish a la. Bechamel.—Soak the fish for twenty-four 
hours in river water, if possible, and renew it two or three 
times; take it ont; scrape it carefully, and put it to cook 
always in cold river water; skim it until the moment the 
water boils, then take the sauce-pan off ‘the jfire, cover it, 
and after a quarter of an hour take out the codfish, drain 
and dish it. Put in a sauce-pan some butter, flour, salt, pep- 
per, grated nutmeg, parsley, and green onions, chopped fine, 
and cream in proportion to the flour, , Place it on the fire, 
and let it boil up once. If the sauce is too thick, add a 
little more cream, and, pour it over the codfish, which 
should be kept hot in its dish, You can likewise cut the 
fish in thin slices, spread it out on a buttered plate, cover it 
with the sauce, powder the whole with bread-crumba, 
‘ mixed with grated cheese; sprinkle with a little melted 
; butter, place the dish on hot ashes, covered in a Dutch oven 
$ with fire on the lid, and serve as svon as it browns, 

Tipsy Cake—Composition: Quarter of a pound of sponge 
$ biscuits; quarter of a pound of maccaroons; strawberry 
§ OF raspberry-jam; a pint and a half of whipped cream, 
$ flavored with vanilla; a glass. of white wine, and a small 
; Blass of brandy, Dispose in an ornamental dish a layer 

of sponge-cake; a layer of sponge-maccaroons; a layer 

of jam, and sprinkle the whole with white wine and brandy, 
‘ with whipped cream above. Recommence all the layers, 
$ and terminate at last with the whipped cream. Let it re- 
main half an huur, and serve. 

Chantilly Cream.—Of all cold desserts, Chantilly cream 
is the easiest to prepare, but on condition of having rich 
cream worthy of its name. Mix the whites of two eggs 
with a quart of rich cream, beat it to a snow by means of a 
‘ little whisk. Add then, but without ceasing to whip, half 
{ a pound of powdered sugar, and flavor with vanilla, orauge, 
¢ essence of coffee, or any desirable extract. Pile it up in a 

glass dish, surround it by sponge-cakes, and serve. 

Dutch Sauce-—This must not be confounded with “ white 
$ sauce.” Flour enters into the composition of the latter, but 
; is excluded from Dutch sance. Put a quarter of a pound 
$ of butter in a bow! with the yolks of three eggs, some salt, 
$ and a small spoonful of vinegar; heat in a “bain maric” 
‘ until it thickens, and at the moment of serving add lemon- 
{ juice. 





MEATS, ETC. 
Egg-Sandwiches.—Vard Voil some very fresh eggs, and, 
$ when celd.cut them tuto ‘moderately thin slices, and lay 
$ them between some bread and butter cut as thin as possi- 
Lie; season them well with pepper. salt, and nutmeg. For 
‘ picnic .parties, or when one is traveling, these sandwiches 
{ are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs au naturel. 
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OOK-BOOK. 





Grenade.of Veal-—Cut some veal into pieces about two 
inches in length, and lard each piece. Butter a mould, and 
piace the pieces. round, and fill up the mould with veal que- 
nelles ; cover it over and put it in an oven, and let it remain 
in an hovr and a half. Lefore you serve, drain off any 
gravy, and turn it out on a dish; put it in the oven to dry, 
and then glaze it. Make a swuce with the gravy of the gre- 
nade, strained first, and add a spvonful of wine to the sauce. } 
Truffles will improye the flavor; or you may serve round it ; 
aragout of mushrooms, or a puree of green, peas. It is 
good hot or cold, but, if the latter, do not serve peas with it, 

To Choose Lamb.—The vein in the neck of the fore-quar- 
ter of lamb ought to be of a fine bine; it is then fresh ; if it 
is of a green or yellow cast, it is stale; if in the hind-quar- 
ter there is a faint, disagreeable smell under the kidney, 
or if the knuckle is limp, it is not good; if the eyes are 
sunk, the head is not ‘fresh. Grass lamb is in season in 
April or May, and continues good till August. House lamb 
may be had in great towns generally all the year round, 
but it is in its highest perfection in December and January, 

Veal Rolls.—Cut some slices of veal very thin, and divide 
them into neat pieces. Lay on each some good forcemeat, 
seasoned high; roll each up tight, and tie them with coarse 
thread; put them on a bird spit, after dipping exch in the 
yolks of eggs well beaten, flour them over, and baste them } 
with butter; ‘half an hour will do them. Have a good gravy } 
ready, with truffles and mushrooms chopped, and after ; 
dishing the rolls pour the gravy round them. 

Collops of Beef—Cut the piece of beef in slices as thick 1 
as a finger, dip them either in drippings or in melted but- } 
ter or oil, mixed with parsley and onion finely chopped, 
and salt, pepper, and nutmeg; when well impregnated, 
incrast them with bread-crumbs mixed with a little grated 
cheese; broil them over a gentle fire; then serve, either 
with lemon, or with any kind of sauce. 

Cray-Sauce for Roast-Beef—Grate some horseradish very { 
fine, to which add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, some salt, 
and mustard; add cream in discretion; all to be well mixed 
to about the thickness and consistency of well-made bread- 
sauce, 





VEGETABLES, 

Potato-Cukes.—Boil the potatoes well. When they are 
thoroughly done, peel them and .rub them through a bair- 
sieve. Put what comes through the sieve iutu a pint of 
milk, boiled with the peel of half a lemon, a lump of sugar, { 
and a little salt. Work up the whcle, and add the yolks of } 
six eggs. Then put some clarified butter into the mould, so 
that it may spread all over; this being done, put two or 
three large handfuls of crumbs of bread, and spread them 
equally on all parts of the mould; which must then be 
filled up with the potato mixture. Dip a brush into some 
hot butter, and sprinkle it gently over the contents of the 
mould, which strew overa second time equiily with crumbs 
of bread, that the gateau or cake may be madea fine color. 
You may occasionally add dried currants, or dried cherries; 
sometimes flavor with noyau, maraschino, or vanilla, etc., 2 
to create a variety of names or tastes. Bake in an oven 
moderately heated; and when you turn it out of the mould } 
be particular not to break the cake. ; 

Potato-Tarts—Boil and mash the potatoes. Mix with 3 

HN 








them some currants, sugar, a little cinnamon, the yolks of 
three or four eggs well beaten, and some cream, so as to 
make a rather thin mash. Put this into a dish surrounded } 
with a little pnff-paste, and bake until it is brown. It must 
he done very rapidly in a brisk oven, and especial care taken 
that it shall not be baked too much. Send it up with sugar 
strewed over the top. 

Peas au Sucre.—Boil the peas and throw into cold water, 


tabl fl >? 


¢ and let it boil a few minutes. 


DESSERTS. 

Jelly from Gelatine.—For a quart of jelly dissolve an onnce 
of the gelatine in half a pint of cold water, then pour on it 
a pint of boiling water; stir till the gelatine is completely 
dissolved, and add lemon-peel and sugar to taste. When 
quite cold, whisk up the whites of two eggs, and three or 
four shells, put the whole into a stew-pan, and ret it on a 
gentle fire to boil up (be sure not to stir it;) as soon as it 
does so remove it immediately from the fire; gently put in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water, and allow it to stand five 
or ten minutes before passing it through the jelly-bag. If 
not clear enough the first time this must be repeated. 
When perfectly clear, add half a pint of wine, and let it 
stand till nearly cold before pouring into the mould. 

Bread-Pudding.—A very good pudding may be made by 
soaking the pieces of bread in boiling water till soft, then 
add milk, sugar, spice, and a few currants; either bake or 
boil. A small piece of good dripping or butter much im- 
proves the pudding, which, with ‘the addition of an egg, is 
fit for nursery dinner or luncheon. There are various ways 
of usefully disposing of pieces of bread. If soaked in boil- 
ing water, and when partially dried they are baked, they 
make ‘a sort of “pulled bread,” to eat with cheese; or 
they can be fried or soaked in the dripping-pan, or dried 
in the oven, and then grated aud used as bread-crumbs for 
game, etc. 

Solid Custard.—One ounce of isinglass, two pints of new 
milk, one dozen of bitter almonds, pounded, the yolks of 
four eggs, sugar to taste. Dissolve the isinglass in the 
milk, add the pounded almonds, put the mixture on the fire, 
Pour it through a sievo, then 
add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten; sweeten to your 
taste. Put it on the fire until it thickens, stir it till nearly 
cold, and put it into a mould. 

Lemon-Sponge.—Ualf an ounce of gelatine dissolved in 
three-quarters of a pint of water, add the juice of two 
lemons, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and the whites of 
three eg¢s. Let the mixture stand before the fire for some 
time, and then whisk it up for three-quarters of an hour, 
and put it into a mould. 


CAKES. 

Rock Biscutt,—Six eggs, one pound of sifted sugar, half a 
pound of flour, a few currants. Break the eggs into a basin, 
beat them well until very light, add the pounded sugar, and 
when this is well mixed with the eggs dredge in the flour 
gradually, and ald the cnrrants. M:x all well together, and 
put the dough, with a fork, on the tins, making it look as 
rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a moderate oven from 
twenty ininutes to halfan hour. When they are done, allow 
them to get cool, and store them away in a tin canister, in 
a dry place. 

Sweet Biscuits —Rub four ounces of butter well into eight 
ounces of flour; add six ounces of loaf-sngar, the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, and a tablespoonful of brandy. 
Boil the paste thin, and cut it with a wineglass or cutter; 
egg over the tops of each with the remaining white, and sift 
on white sugar. | ake in a warm oven, 

Scotch Cukes.—Three-quarters of a pound of flour, three 
ounces of butter, three ounces of lump-sugar, sal ammonia 
about the size ofa hazel-nut; warm the butter in a little 
milk, and mix the whole into a thick paste. Cut into small 
rounds, and bake in a cool oven. 

Cinnamon Biscuits.—alf a pound of dry flour, one pound 
« lump-sugar, finely sifted; one pound of butter, powdered 

to judgment. The whole to be mixed with a glass 
of brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and baked in a 
quick oven, 

Genevieve Pastry—Quarter of a pound of almonds, 








then put them in a pan with a little butter, a }P 
and a half of sugar, a tablespoonful of broth, one yolk of } 
egg; stir fast, and they are done. ? 


ded, half a pound of fresh butter, ten ounces of sifted 
loaf-euger, ten onnces of flour, sifted, four eggs. Mix well, 
and bake thirty-cevon minutes in a moderate oven. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 
. Fig. 1.—WA.aine-Dress or Brus aAxp Gneen CnAN@EABLE 
81.x.—The lower-skirt has a deep gathered, ruffle, healed by 
two bands of brown and yellow changeable sikk. The upper- 
skirt is made as 1 aig gaa ne 
trimmed to match the skirt. wit 

Fig.; 1:—WaLkine-DREss, OR Home-Dasse, ven rn Youna 
Lapy.—The uuder-skirt is of mauve-colored poplin, and 
quite plain; the upper-skirt is of white mobair, striped 
with mauve; it is plain, looped up at each side by large 
bows; wide mauve sash tied at the back. 

Fig. 1.—Drvner-Dress oF Ping 811x.—The under-skirt 
has one. very deep ruffie put on ia full plaits, and trimmed 
by two bias folds of white satin. Over-skirt with o long 
train; trimmed with lace and satin; this skirt is short in 
front, and looped up at the side by a large white satin bow, 
The bigh waist ig with a deep, scalloped, basque in front, a 
hood-shaped pelerine at the back, and a double trimming 
fastened together by pink bows down. the train. Marie 
Antoinette sleeves, 

Fie, 1v.—TRave.ing-Dress or Brown Serce.—The lower- 
skirt is of brown, with wide stripes of green; the upper- 
skirt is of brown, striped with a darker shade of brown, 
bound with green, and looped up at the sides by cross-pieces 
of green. Small basque, trimmed with green and with green 
silk revers, Brown straw hat, trimmed with corn-flowers, 
completes this elegant costume. 

Fig, v.—Suort Dress ror A WATERING-PLACE.—The under- 
skirt is of blue silk, trimmed with two puffings of the sume, 
gathered some distauce from the edge, Upper-skirt of plain 
brown grenadine, gathered lengthwise and looped with black 
ribbon.. The grenadine waist is made low, and is worn over 
a high, white body with long sleeves; over this is worna 
black lace body, with black silk bretelles, , This is a simple, 
yet very beantiful costame. 

Fie. vi.-Watxinc-Dress or Grar Poriin.—The lower- 
ekirt ie trimmed with eight fluted ruffles. The upper-skirt 
has but one ruffle, and is looped carejessly up to the waist 
at the back. Black silk basque without sleeves, but with a 
large cape. 

Fig, vit.—WALKING-Dress FoR A WATERING-PLAcE.—The 
under-skirt is of pink and white striped silk, made quite 
plain; the upper-dress is of pearl-colored silk, open in front, 
and with a train finished with a ruffle; this train is made 
to loop up so as to form a pannier. The waist is plain with 
revers, and the cuffs formed of the striped silk. 

Fig. vut.—Mornine-Dress or VIoLET PERCALE, figured 
down the front with black. 

Fig; 1x.—Back View or 4 Brack and Watre Prarp Sum- 
mer Poptin Hovsz-Dress.—lhe bias bands are bound with 
black velvet. 

We also give in this number new styles of making white 
summer bodies, waists, capes, etc.; also a sample of making 
a plain, looped-up skirt at the back, with a double pannier, 
by drawing the skirt up to fall over the bottom. 

The two bonnets have coronets formed by roses, the one 
made of blue tulle has a great quantity of smal! pink roses; 
the one of black lace has roses of a mich larger size. 

GeneRat Remarks.—In woolen goods, chintzes and per- 
cales, stripes are very popular; though some of the newest 


poreales “has & striped ‘under-skirt, with the npper-skirt § 


plain, and of the'¢olor of one of the stripes. These percales 
come at nine dollars the dress pattern, and the woolen goods 
from ‘thirty-seven cents to one dollar and fifty certs per 
yard, aceording to the quality. ‘There is also a pute goat's 
hair of one color, and which sheds the dust, is one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per yard. This is a remarkably nice 
material for a cool summer or spring weather, and éomes In $ 
all colors, There’ is a poplin mohair at from seventy-five ° 
cents to une dollar per yard, which’ fs very heantifal for ‘ 
children. It comes in blue anid white, pink and white, 


green and white, violet and white stripes of the most ex- | 


quisite hues.’ Binck silks of good quality range from two 
dollars and ‘seventy-five cents to six dollars per yard; and 
the self-colored silks of ‘the better make are usually hirher 
than the ‘plaids; Three dollars and fifty cents to five dollars 
per yard is the price. 

Small checked silks are one dojlar and seventy-five cents 
per yard, and fine stripes are two dolars and fifty cents per 
yard. These are in all colors, and make useful and beautiful 
spring dresses, Among the ‘newest silks are changeables, 
with small chene figures in them; they are three dollars 
and twenty-five cents per yard. 

: The styles of trimming dresses are so various, that we can 
only refer our readers to our, fashion-plate and wood-cuts 
for the newest patterns, All dresses:will be worn very full 
at the back, bat not too mach puffed out. Trained skirts 
are as popular asjever for the house, nud these are trimmed 
with ruffles, quillings, bands, and puffings to suit the fancy 
of the wearer; Some of the mohair walking-dresses are 
made with one skirt, with several small ruffles, and with a 
mederate length basque ; this is very simple and pretty. A 
beautiful short walking-~dlress of check silk is made with 
five narrow bound ruffles on the bottom skirt; the upper- 
skirt and body are cut in one, like a deep basque, made full 
at the back and on the hips, and is trimmed with one ruffle. 
This basque reaches to the top ruffle of the lower-ekirt, and 
is a good deal looped up with bows. This very stylish dress 
costs seventy-five dollars. Another silk, with a fine stripe, 
is made with three or four pinked out ruffles on the bottom; 
the waist of this dress is plain, and over it is worn a kind of 
bretelle cape, the long, wide ends of which fall on the skirt 
back and front, and reach to the ruffles on the skirt. This 
cape is trimmed with a pinked out ruffle. A young lady 
can wear a white body under this and give it a most dressy 
appearance, as the bretelles do not meet either back or 
front. The price of this costume, in a fine striped silk, is 
eighty-five dollars, and two hundred dollars in a rich black 
silk. 

Basques, both tight-fitting and made loose and belted in, 
are worn, and the styles of trimming are innumerable, de- 
pending very much on the wearer's taste. 

Bonnets are still made high and very small. The high 
chignons have become the rule, and in consequence bonnets, 
excessively small, continue to take up the least place pos- 
sible upon heads altogether hidden under a superabundance 
of hair. The newest bonnets are only tiny bits of straw or 
wire-frame to hold a quantity of trimming. A French straw 
bonnet, of the smallest possible proportions, is trimmed with 
a bunch of ribbons, which stand straight up in front, em- 
bedding a large rose; this is sold at the moderate price of 
thirty dollars. 

As will be seen, by our wood-cuts, a great many curls are 
worn, and puffs’and braids in the most complicated styles. 
But few ornaments are worn in the hair, the chevelure iteelt 
suffices ; and if dno thinks of the price of curls, frizzles, and 
braids of artificial hair, one understands that this is no mat- 
ter of economy. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fra. 1.—Dress or Bive AND Waite Stripep Mona POR 4 
Yotna Gint.—It is made with one skirt, and has a rufile 
reaching to the front width, which is cut long and plain. 
Where the front breadth is joined to the side ones it is 
trimmed with a row of buttons. A small, plain basque 
finishes the costume. 

Fic. m.—Dress or LAvENDER-CoLoRED SILK For A YounG 
; Lavy.—The lower-skirt has two raffles, headed by a band of 
; green silk under a guipure lace. The upper-skirt is trim- 
¢ med in the same way, with the ruffles running up each side. 
§ Plain body, with small lretelle cape. 

Fra. 111.—Dress or Waite Dorrep Mvstry, trimmed with 
blue. 
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GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1869!!! GREAT INDUCEMENTS|!!! 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND SUPERB ENGRAVINGS! To every person getting up a Club for 1869, will be sent GRATTS, a copy 
of our new and splendid Mexzotint for framing, (size, 24 inches by 16,) “The Star of Bethlehem.” 

“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” gives more for the money, and of a better quality, than any other. It contains, every 
year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammtoth colored steel fashion plates, and 900 wood engravings 
—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar less than periodicals of its class. It is 


The Magazine for the Times! 


The stories in “ Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. All the best female writers of America 
are regular contributors. In addition te the usual number of shorter stories, there is being given in 1869, Five Original 
Copyrighted Novelets,. In its illustrations, also, “ Peterson” is unrivalled, The Publisher challenges a comparison 
between its STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS, and those in other Magazines. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


Each number contains a double-size Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and handsomely colored. These fine plates 
contain from five to six figures each, and excel any thing of the kind. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, 
hats, caps, head-dresses, cluaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc., will appear in each num- 

Also the greatest vatiety of children’s dresses. Also diagrams, by the aid of which, ‘a cloak, dress, or child's 
costume can be cut ont without the aid of a mantua-maker. so that each diagram in this way alone, will save a year’s 
subscription. The Paris, London, Philadelphia and New York fashions are described, in full, each month. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, ete. 

The Work-Table Department of this Magazine is wholly unrival'ed. Every number contains a dozen or more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Hair-work, etc., ete., ete. Superb Colored 
datterns Jor Slij , Purses, Chair Seats, éc., given—each of which at a retail store would cost Fiity Cents. 

RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, THE SICK-ROOM, ETC,, ETC. 

The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are quite famous, For 1869 our “Cook Book” is being continued, 
Every one af these receipts has been tested, . This alone is worth the prive of “ Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, 
Sick-room, etc., are given, Jt is y in be ping to take Peterson.” 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and all matters inter- 


esting to ladies, 
TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


1 Copy, for one year, $2.00 | 5 (andonetorster) $8 00 
2 Copies, A 4.00 | 8 eet Gan) 12,00 
React " 500; uu , ““potce ) 1600 
4 " “6 6.00 14 or “ (“Suan”) 2000 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or fourteen, 
at the ubove prices, the premium engraving, “The Star of Bethlehem,” will be sent gratis. To persons getting up 
Clubs of five, eight, cleven or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the tum 

Lo i f the M dd: he : 


engraving, Will be sentgratis. IN REMITTING, get « Post-Office order, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York; if neither 
of these can be had, seud Greenbacks or notes of National Bunks, 


avons, rosea, CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


No. 806 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUNTER’S GUIDE 
Revised, ‘enlarged, new secrets added, 10,000 already 
sold. Eleventh edition of 5,000 copits Now READY, en- 
arged, twenty new taming secrets added, ( 3 cost $5 each.) 
The Hunter's Guide and Trapper's Companion tells how to 
hunt and tr«p ALL animals, from Mink to Bear, to mako 
traps, boate, &c. How to tan and dress all hides, &c. To 
color furs and akins. New secretsjust added. The secret 
receipts in this book would cost $30 anywhere else. Tells 
how to hunt, fish; has hunting narratives, &c.,&c. A NEW 
BOOK, well printed and bound, 64 pages, price, ( not $1, ) 
Lut only 25 cents ; 6 for $1, mailed free, Sold by all deal- 
ers—all wholesale newsdealers sell it—send for one—worth 

$10 to any farmer, hunter or boy, Only a “quarter.” 


AddessHIUNTER & CO., 











Copies, one year, 


SaPSpecimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs. 
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BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUETERIES, 
Axe THe STaNnpDaRD, after a test of four years by the 
best players in the country. Great variety of Styles—Su- 
xno burability and Elegance—Low Prices—Patented 
mprovemente«, 
237 Exanine Bradley’s Patent before purchasing. 
Sold by Bool:sellers, Stationersand Toy Dealers. . 


CROQUET, ITS PRINCIPLES AND RULES, 

By Pror. A. Rover, The standard authority on Ameri- 

can Croquet. 175 pages, with Croquet Problems. Illus- 
trated. By mail for 10 cents. By the Publishers, 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 





PUBLISHERS, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


FRESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, 


Prepaid by mail, For 10 cents per oz., the best sort 
Asparagus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, an and T - 
nip. For 15 and 25 cents per oz., the best Cabbage, Cele. v, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Meton, Salsify, Squash, and To- 
mato. For 40 cents, Onion and Peppers. The above, also, 
indcentpapers. Twenty-five sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, 
$1. Catalogues gratis, Early Rose Potato, 75 cents per 
pound; $3 for 6 pounds, Seeds on commission. Agents 
wanted. Address, B, M. WATSON, J’lymowth, Mass. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE 
WuHiTLock EXPosITION 
A PERPETUAL FAIR,-35 and’ 37 PARK PLACE. 


For full particulars, send stamp for sample copy of The 
Whitlock Exposition Keporter, a journal of interest to every 
ca Manufacturer, Farmer, Horticulturist and House- 

eeper. 
CIRCULATION QUARTERLY, 100,000. 
- Ra acc ahit WHITLOCK EXPOSITION, Box 6722, New 


INDELIBLE PENCILS, 


FOR MARKING CLOTHING, &c. 
Single 50 cents; 3 for$1; per dozen,$2.75; per gross, $28. 
Sent, freight paid, on receipt of pr.ce. 

More convenient than ink,—American Agricultwrist. 
Invaluab!e to the h keeper.— Godey’s Lady's Bool-, 
A very uesful articie.— American Institute /eport. 18€7. 
Address INDELIBLE PENCIL CO. 
: Northampton, Mass. 
&ap-Sold by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 


VIN’S PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. — Every lady 
should have them. Fer sale at Variety Stores. Made 
only by E. IVINS, 1301 Marshall Street Philadephia, 


HE TANITB EMBRY WHEEL cuts fast, does not 
i glaze, cum, heat or smell,and is cheap. For circulars, 
address TiIK TANITE CO., Stroudsburgh, Pa. 


purLoraent that pays. For particulars, address 8. 


JuM. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
$8,000 SALARY. Address U. 8. PIANO CO., N.Y. 


FUDSON RIVER faSTITUTE, Claverack, N.Y. A first 
class Boarding School for both sexes. ‘Term opens 
April 5th, 1869. Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., Pincipal. 


EARLY ROSE POTATO, 


ONE POUND EARLY ROSE sent by mail, post- 
paid, $t. Four pounds EARLY ROSE, sent by mail, post- 
paid, $3, Best Spring Wheat in the world; the earliest 
and most productive Corn; wonderful yielding Oxts—whiite 
and black—weighing 45 pounds to the bushel; Spring Bar- 
ley, Grass Seeds, Fowls, Hlogs; the great Feed Cut- 
ter. Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL 
—most valuchle Magazine issued in this country—only $!.50 
per year. Subscribe if you want to make your Farm pay. 

Address GEO, A’ DEITZ, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS. 


I am now prepared to furnish all classes with constant 
employment at their homes, the whole of the time) or for 
the spare moments. Business new, light aud profitable. 
Fifty cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons 
of either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
agsmen, Great inducements are offered those who will de- 
vote their whole time to the business; and, that every 

raon who sees this notice, may send me their address 
and test the business for themselves, I make the following 
unparalleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied with 
the business, I will send’$! to pay for the trouble cf writ- 
ing me, Full particulars, directions, &c., sent free. Sample 
sent by mail for 10 ceuts. Address, 

E, C. ALLEN, 
Augusta, Me, 


THE PATENT MAGIC COMB 


Will color gray hair a permanent black or brown. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for $1.25. Address, 
WM. PATTON, Treasurer, 
Mayic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 



































“EVERYBODY” 


Should write at once and ascertain what we want of 20.000 
male and female agents. You can make money by gettirg 
our immense “Exchange List,” free to everybody. BAST- 
MAN & KENDALL, 25 Hawley street, Boston. 





| @EORGE P. ROWELL & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


No. 40 Park Row, N. ¥. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY: 


The National Publishing Company of Philadelphia, have 
Been among the largest advertisers in our * Lists or Loc.: 
Couxtay NewspaPess.” Their bills for these alune amount 
to not less than $20,000. The testimony of their letter 
may be taken as an answer to those who inquire if these 
“ Lists” cun really be good advertising mediums. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 26 Soura Szvenrn Srrzer, 
J. R. JONES, President. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1868. 
Messrs. Gro. P. Rowzuu & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—It is more than three years since we began 
advertising in your “Lists of One Hundred Papers” each, 
and in that time have given “The List System,” as crigi- 
nated by you # thorough trial, and we can now say it is the 
CHEAPEST and BEST general advertising medium we 
have any knowledge of. 

We have tried every possible mode of advertising, hay- 
ing dealt with the press direct, and through nearly every 
nidvertising agency in the country. and have no hesitation 
in ssying that your Lists have paid us 50 per cent. better 
than any other way. 

Respectfully, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


We believe there has never been an advertising con- 
tract given out in New York City, for which the competi- 
tion was so great as for the ono which was awarded us in 
September last, by P. HW. Draxe & Co. They had also mace 
applicajion to the publishers direct in all cases, Their 
letter States the result: 


Orrice or P. H. Drake & Co., 
New York, Sept, 18, 1858 
Messrs. Gro. P. Rowe, & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y. 

Gents: — Having compared your figures with those fur- 
nished us by other advertising agencies, and with the terms 
obtained from publishers direct, for the insertion of adver- 
tisements of Plantation Bitters and Magnolia Water, we 
find them satisfactory, and accept your contract as given 
iu letter of this date. 

Oblige us by causing the advertisements to appear 
without-unnecessary delay. Your biils for the amount, 
$45,776 26, (Forty-three Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Neventy-six Dollars and Twenty-six Cents,) will be paid 
iu avcordance with the terms proposed. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
P, Il. DRAKE & CO. 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR 


Which contains: A List of over One Thousand Newspapers, 
(Tug Best ADVERTISING MepiIuMs,) and price cards showir.¢ 
advertising rates, and much valuable infurmation on the 
subject of advertising, 


FREE FOR 3 CENT STAMP. 


ADDRESS 


G. P. ROWELL & CO., 


APVERTISING AGENTS. 


49 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











